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TWARPER’S WEEKLY. 
New York, Saturpay, Ocroper 22, 1881. 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 
AN ILLUSTRATED WEEKLY—16 PAGEs. 


No. 103 of HARVER’S YOUNG PKOPLE, issued October 18, con- 
tains, in addition to the two serials, a variely of interesting articles 
and stories, among which may be instanced a fascinating account 
of a little-known episode in our early history, entitled “ /he Story 
of the Negro Fort,” with a capital illustration ; an article on 
“ Cameos,” by BARNET PHILLIPS ; and a short but timely sketch of 
“A Forest Fire.” The principal illustration in this number ts a 
double-page picture founded on one of DICKENS'S most pathetic 
stories. Our Post-office Box will be found unusually interesting. 


> 4 SurpreMENr containing a double-page engraving from 
a drawing by HOWARD PYLE, entitled 


“THE SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS,” 








PRESIDENT GARFIELD. 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 





Zn response to numerous inguiries, WARPER & Brovuers beg 
leave to announce that the following numbers of WaARrER’S WEKK- 
LY, thirteen in all, giving a detailed account of the tragedy at Wash- 
ington, from the assault at the railroad station to the burial at Cleve- 
land, will be sent by mail, post paid, on the receipt of One Dollar: 
Special Edition, July 8, and Nos. 1282, 1283, 1284, 1285, 1286, 
1288, 1289, 1290, 1291, 1292, 1293, 1294. 7%e illustrations include 
portraits of the President, his wife and mother, and of the assassin, 

ADDRESS 





THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 


HE result of the elections in ‘‘ the October States” 
shows that the political situation is unchanged. 
Notwithstanding the long possession of power by the 
Republican party, the Democratic party has been un- 
able as yet to prove to the country that its true inter- 
ests would be better promoted by Democratic success. 
Whatever the defects of Republican policy and the 
faults of Republican leaders may have been, the party 
has shown such willingness to rebuke such leaders 
and correct such defects that the country can as yet 
see no good reason for taking the risk of a radical 
change. It is not, as is urged by the Democratic 
journals, that Republicans hold up their party as a 
sacred institution, and teach that Democratic ascend- 
ency is synonymous with chaos and revolution, but 
that the Democratic party, where it is in local power 
and in its national opportunities, neither by its con- 
duct nor its representatives commands general re- 
spect and trust. What good argument could be 
maintained in Ohio or Iowa that the State govern- 
ment should be taken from Republican and con- 
fided to Democratic hands? Unless the theory of 
our institutions be unsound, it was impossible for the 
farmer or the mechanic or the manufacturer in Ohio, 
for instance, to see that he would be better off if Mr. 
BoOKWAETER should take the place of Governor Fos- 
TER, and upon the great conservative principle, which 
is always so strong in this country, of letting well 
enough alone, they have voted as they voted last year. 
A great deal of ‘‘scratching” is reported. That is 
to be expected when, in the absence of immediate and 
overpowering issues, candidates are regarded more as 
individuals and lessas representatives. In the famous 
election contest in Ohio during the war, between 
BROUGH and VALLANDIGHAM, those two names stood 
simply for Union and disunion. Personal consid- 
erations were wholly waived. Union men voted for 
one and disunion men for the other, and naturally 
an overwhelming Union majority was the result. 
But the great parties stand now mainly upon their 
traditions, and each skirmishes to obtain the possible 
advantage from new questions. No new question, 
however, has taken form so positively as to heave and 
divide the old parties, as the slavery question dissolved 
the old Whig and Democratic parties from 1850 to 
1860. The Republican party is still the party of 
emancipation, Union, equal rights, honest money, a 
free vote, and a fair count; the Democratic party is 
still obscured by its wrong position upon all these 
primary and fundamental questions. Every year its 
platforms echo the Republican platforms of the pre- 
ceding year, and its strongest claim to public confi- 
dence is that it accepts what it opposed, and affirms 
what it denied. Even in New York, should it carry 
the election of this year, the result would be due to 
want of Republican harmony, not to desire or prefer- 
ence of Democratic principles or policy. Such an 
event would be no indication that in a national elec- 
tion, when the two parties were tried upon their gen- 
eral character, the Democratic would be preferred. 

It is, in fact, upon that general character that the 
two parties now stand. There are plenty of Demo- 
crats who chafe under ‘‘the record” of their party, 
and plenty of Republicans who denounce the evils 
and abuses that threaten their organization. These 
two dispositions were never more active than during 











the last administration. But when the direct issue 
was raised between the two, each side held its own, 
and the party of Union, equality, good faith, and hon- 
est elections prevailed. Practically the political sit- 
uation is an armed truce. Each party criticises per- 
sons, and judges by the record. Neither advances 
great distinctive principles upon which it appeals for 
support. Upon such questions as the tariff, both wish 
to conciliate American labor ; upon the problem of 
monopolies, both are emphatic and vague; upon the 
reform of the civil service, both aré pronounced and 
positive. The Democratic platforms coquet with free 
trade, but nobody believes that the Democrats in power 
would seriously reduce the revenue raised by foreign 
duties. They ‘‘espouse” the ‘‘cause of the people” 
against monopolies, but nobody supposes that they 


| would radically modify the laws of property. They 


demand reform in the civil service, but the eye dwells 
upon the action of the party where it is in power to 
detect the signs of its eagerness for reform, but dwells 
in vain. It is the general conviction that this is sub- 
stantially the actual situation which holds the parties 
in statu quo. Members of both parties who are in- 
terested in the newer questions wait and hope to see 
their own party take the right position, and in the 
mean time they see no occasion to transfer their alle- 
giance. In the mean time, also, the country contin- 
ues peaceful and prosperous, and Republicans, under 
the auspices of whose party it has become so, natu- 
rally hope to see in the administration at Washing- 
ton evidence that the palpable and pronounced spirit 
and desire of that party, as they have been unequivo- 
cally manifested during the last two years, are to con- 
tinue to inspire the party councils and action. 





THE ORGANIZATION OF THE SENATE. 


THE organization of the Senate has been a queer 
business. But the Democrats who insisted upon the 
pound of flesh can not complain. It was very fool- 
ish to use their majority—the accident of a day—to 
put themselves in the succession to the Presidency in 
case of the removal of the President, because, under 
the circumstances, all that a Democratic officer could 
do without national disturbance would be to maintain 
the statu quo until a new President should be elected. 
They unwisely sacrificed the prestige of their party 
for a merely apparent advantage, and must have ex- 
pected the tables to be turned at the first opportunity. 
As for ‘‘duty,” their only duty was to use their tem- 
porary majority wisely, and they used it foolishly. 

Probably they did not expect that the opportunity 
to turn the tables would present itself so soon. But 
it appeared immediately in the decision of the Repub- 
licans to elect Senator Davip Davis as Mr. BAYARD’S 
successor. Mr. Davis did not vote at all, and Mr. 
MAHONE voted with the Republicans. This gave 
them a surer majority than the Democrats had had, 
and will retain Senator Davis in the chair until the 
Republican majority is larger, or until the Presi- 
dent pro tem. deliberately takes position against the 
Republicans. 

The whole proceeding is amusing, but the most 
amusing part of it is that the Democrats are ‘‘ estopped” 
from complaining. If it was their right, which, le- 
gally speaking, is undeniable, to elect a President be- 
cause they were a majority, not less is it the right of 
the Republicans, being a majority, to do the same 
thing. The Democrats undertook to play a doubtful 
game, and they have been beaten. There is one se- 
rious advantage, however, gained by the Republican 
action. The spoils system is now demonstrated to be 
a direct incentive to crime whenever a change of of- 
fices is likely to follow a change of the appointing of- 
ficer. This change is believed never to be so probable 
as when by a single death the party control of the 
spoils is changed. That incitement is removed by the 
election of Senator DAVIS as next in succession to the 
Presidency. It is a droll business, but all the con- 
siderations and circumstances of the organization 
should help the extirpation of the master evil of our 
politics. 





CONTENTED PIONEERS. 


‘““THE AMERICAN,” referring to a movement of Don 
BENJAMIN VICUNA MACKENNA, in the Senate of Chilli, 
looking to the promotion of judges by seniority, says 
that it is just possible that Don BENJAMIN may have 
better fortune than has attended the pioneers of civil 
service reform in the United States. But it seems to 
us that those pioneers must be exceedingly unreason- 
able if they complain of ill fortune. No movement 
in the country of similar scope and importance has 
ever made such rapid progress. It is only fifteen 
years since Mr. JENCKES introduced his propositions 
in Congress, but, except by a few newspapers and 
magazines, the topic was hardly seriously discussed, 
and when President GRANT surrendered to tlie chiefs 
of the spoils system, the whole matter was thought to 
be virtually at an end. Indeed, within the last year 
we have seen the most contemptuous announcements 
that President HaYEs had simply slain the thrice slain. 

Meanwhile, however, the seed was springing up a 
hundredfold. In the Interior Department, under Sec- 
retary SCHURZ, and in the two great custom-houses and 
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post-offices of the country, the reformed system has 
been introduced with such success as to remind the 
business community that it had some interest in such 
offices, and stimulate them to ask the continuance of 
the reform. Reform associations are forming from 
Boston to San Francisco. An admirably drawn bill 
providing for a general and gradual enforcement of 
a national system of appointment, has been introduced 
in the Senate, with a careful and conclusive report. 
Senators of both parties declare unreservedly for re- 
form. No topic is more generally and earnestly dis- 
cussed by the press. Men of the greatest weight in 
their several communities announce their conviction 
of the vital necessity of change. The Republicans of 
Massachusetts declare for a reformed system in detail. 
The Minnesota Republicans demand the abolition of 
office-holding assessments, the due separation of the 
executive and legislative departments of the govern- 
ment, and permanent examinations to determine {fit- 
ness for appointment. Thé New York Convention 
promises support to the reform. The New York Conk- 
LING machine, the most powerful organization of the 
spoils abuse in the country, has been shattered by the 
rejection of Mr. CONKLING’s pitiful entreaty to be re- 
turned to the seat which he abandoned as a strategi- 
cal act in his warfare upon constitutional and honest 
politics, and the action of the State Convention re- 
vealed the unanimity of the popular condemnation of 
him and the sole thing that he represents. The as- 
sassination of the late President, directly due to the 
spoils system, has opened all intelligent eyes to its 
inevitable perils, and the universal expression of the 
national and personal grief at his death was full of 
startling denunciation of the evils of the system which 
has slain him, and of resolution of reform. There is 
no doubt that the GARFIELD administration would 
have instituted a general and harmonious reformed 
method of minor appointment, and that the late Pre- 
sident, as he said in his inaugural address, would have 
asked Congress to co-operate with the Executive in 
establishing it. There is as little doubt that public 
opinion demands that this purpose shall not be re- 
laxed, and some kind of Congressional action may be 
fairly anticipated. In any event, at the next Con- 
gressional election candidates will be closely ques- 
tioned as to their views upon this subject, and they 
will feel that evasion or hesitation will imperil their 
election. 

It seems to us that the pioneers of civil service re- 
form have as little reason to complain as any body of 
citizens especially interested in a great question ever 
had. Their appeal was, as every appeal for funda- 
mental political reform in this country must be, to 
the good sense of the people, and the response has 
been not only swift, but amazing. The twaddle about 
school-ma’am tests and aristocracies has been silenced 
in the indignant outburst of a nation which sees that 
it is the system that such sneers are mheant to protect 
which has murdered the President. Confessedly 
there is no graver issue before the country. No Con- 
vention can avoid a declaration upon it without con- 
demning itself by its startling silence. If Don BEN- 
JAMIN VICUNA MACKENNA has as good fortune as the 
pioneers of civil service reform in the United States, 
he will be one of the most fortunate of Chilians. 





THE PROSPECT IN NEW YORK. 


THE result of the election in New York turns upon 
the degree of harmony that can be secured in the Re- 
publican party. If both wings should work as hearti- 
ly as they did last year, they will undoubtedly carry 
the State; but if the defeated wing in the Convention 
should secretly oppose the ticket, as Governor Dix 
was secretly opposed in 1874, the Democrats will win. 
Undoubtedly there is a disposition among the ‘‘ ma- 
chine men” to let their opponents ‘‘elect a ticket 
which they have nominated.” The machine insists 
that it is.virtually the party. It has even been lu- 
dicrously asserted that the 81,000 Republican votes in 
the city last year were due to a kind of organization 
which forbids seven-tenths of those voters to have 
any voice in naming the candidates of the party. 
The machine desires, above all things, to be consid- 
ered essential to success, in order that it may be en- 
dured as a necessary evil, and it is quite capable of 
quietly procuring the defeat of the ticket, not openly 
and manfully opposing it, or any part of it, upon 
grounds of principle, but secretly ‘‘cutting” it, in 
order to be able to say that nothing else can assure 
Republican victory. A careful comparison of results 
after the election will show how far the threats freely 
made at the Convention have been carried out. 

It is supposed, upon the other hand, that the hu 
miliation of President ARTHUR in the loss of his own 
State, in which he has had the credit of organizing 
the victory of last year with its 21,000 Republican 
majority, and a loss within less than two months of 
his succession to the Presidency, would be a blow 
which the machine would not wish to inflict upo? 
him, and from which his administration would not 
readily recover. This is astrong reason for suppos!ns 
that the machine will feel it necessary to do its share 
to show a party majority at the polls. But, again. its 
conduct in some of the legislative districts, as in the 
preliminary elections for the State Convention, shows 
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its spirit of rule or ruin. Republican success at the 
polls, after so emphatic a victory over the most des- 
perate tricks of the machine as was disclosed at the 
Convention, would be the conclusive proof that ma- 
chine rule is not necessary to Republican victory, and 
that an anti-machine management is just as good for 
the party. This would be a fatal conclusion for the 
despotic ring that has so long dominated the Republic- 
an party. It would be the loss of its last hope. For, 
outvoted at almost every fair Republican primary in 
the State, and overwhelmed in a Convention called ina 
place where the machine could most readily browbeat 
and coerce, it has still one resource, that of procuring 
defeat as the ground of insisting upon the necessity of 
its control. ‘‘In dealing with the vote of 150,000 Re- 
publicans, you had better go slow,” said Mr. GEORGE 
Biss in the Convention. This was a threat that if 
the Convention should lay hands on the machine, the 
machine would defeat the ticket. It was both a frank 
confession of the character of the machine and an as- 
persion of that of the great mass of Republican voters 
in the two cities. But its implication upon the ma- 
chine was undoubtedly correct. The machine would 
not hesitate to defeat the ticket for what it deemed a 
sufficient cause, and the only question is whether it 
holds that cause to exist. 

There is nothing to be gained for Republican suc- 
cess by playing that there is no division in the party. 
The contest of the last five years would be entirely 
unjustifiable if there were not a real and serious dif- 
ference, involving continued party prosperity. It is 
not, and has not been, a mere personal contest. Mr. 
CONKLING has been a salient figure in it, and has 
given a name to it, because he represents as fully as 
any man the tendencies and methods which nearly 
cost the Republican party, four years ago, an ascend- 
ency which should have been indisputable for twenty 
years. It is the persistent and unscrupulous attempt 
to identify Conklingism with Republicanism which 


had well-nigh destroyed Republican domination. It. 


was the defeat of Conklingism by Republicanism at 
Chicago which regained the confidence of the coun- 
try for the Republican party. The anti-machine 
declaration is that Republican organization and suc- 
cess are not only compatible with independence and 
self-respect and honorable political methods, but that 
they are promoted by them. The anti-machine body, 
indeed, is no more exclusively composed of upright 
and exemplary men than the Union army was wholly 
composed of pure patriots. But, for all that, the 
cause which the anti-machine movement serves is 
the cause of honorable politics. Its success in New 
York would be encouraging to every American who 
holds that practical politics need not necessarily be 
contemptible and mean. Its defeat would mean no- 
thing more than we have indicated. It would sig- 
nify only tat the ‘‘ machine” preferred to see a party 
beaten which it could not control, in the hope that 
defeat would be accepted as proof of the necessity of 
that control, and in the expectation that any injury 
to the prestige of President ARTHUR’s administration 
would be overcome before the end of it by the return 
of the machine to power. 





THE PENNSYLVANIA CAMPAIGN. 


THE Republicans of Pennsylvania who support 
Mr. WOLFE as an anti boss and machine candidate 
are very resolute. Should the regular candidate of 
the party be defeated, it will be because there are a 
body of Republicans who believe that the.success of 
the CAMERON machine would be more perilous to the 
party, and to all that it hopes to accomplish, than that 
of the Democratic candidate. In New York two years 
avo a similar Republican protest showed that those 
who made it held the balance of power. Its purpose 
was to obstruct the course of the party toward a fatal 
policy, and that purpose was accomplished. 

In great States like New York and Pennsylvania, 
where the vote is nearly equally divided between the 
parties, such action often controls the result. Repub- 
lican part y Managers can not remember too constant- 
ly and vividly that in a large body of Republicans, 
us in those States, there are always sure to be enough 
voters who will refuse to be bound by regular action 
which is not honorably and honestly taken. The 
tirst duty of such managers is to know that the mere 
party ery and crack of the party whip and volleys of 
vituperation will not frighten nor coerce such voters. 
If the managers regard them as fools and dolts, and 
soreheads and ‘‘cranks,” the managers must reflect 
that if they do not know how to deal with such people, 
they do not know how to manage a party. The only 
corrective and conservative power left to the individual 
member of a party who has been allowed no fair voice 
in deciding the party action, or who has seen that ac- 
tion illicitly determined, is to rebuke it by his vote. 
The most perfectly running machine which can not 
grind out the necessary majority of votes at the polls 
Will soon be put out of gear by common consent, and 
the only resource left to the decent voter against the 
swindles of caucuses and packed conventions, when 
they oeeur, is his ballot at the polls. 

The Pennsylvania Republicans who support Mr. 
WoLFE do so as a protest against an unscrupulous 
system of party management, which, in their judg- 





ment, endangers the party as a means of promoting 
the public welfare. They say, in a brief address which 
they have issued: ‘‘ As true Republicans we. desire the 
continued ascendency of our party, believing that it 
represents the better element of our republic, but we 
believe also that no honest citizen can belong to any 
party which is merely an instrument whereby a few 
able and unscrupulous men secure an unlimited lease 
of power.” The Republican history of the last two 
years shows the ability of a few resolute, independent 
men in a party to baffle its ‘‘ bosses,” and by that 
means to restore the party to prosperity and confi- 
dence. It is not ‘‘ bosses,” but the members of a par- 
ty who oppose and defeat them, who serve the party 
most truly. 





THE BRADFORD MS. 


AN exchange of courtesies between England and America 
at the culmination of the centennial series at Yorktown 
would be very becoming. The peculiar warmth of English 
sympathy in our recent national sorrow, and especially the 
expressions and conduct of the Queen, have awakened a 
very responsive feeling. There is a hope that the English 
flag may be raised and saluted upon the spot where it fell 
forever as a sign of sovereignty over the-colonies; and it 
would be very pleasant if the mutual good international 
offices should be continued by the return of the famous 
BRADFORD manuscript history of the Pilgrim settlement at 
Plymouth. .It is at Fulham, the palace of the Bishop of 
London, and Mr. JusTIN WINSOR, of the Harvard Library, 
suggested to Mr. Morey, when he was minister in Eng- 
land, that it would be a very neat reciprocation of our 
sending to the British government some early MS. records 
of the Privy Council. Mr. MOTLEY was much interested, 
but he was recalled before anything was accomplished. 

No library likes to part with its treasures, but in this 
case the loss would be the sign of a good feeling which is 
a greater treasure than the manuscript. 





FIT NOMINATIONS. 


THE Republicans in Senator WARNER MILLER’s district 
have nominated Mr. C. R. SKINNER as Mr. MILLER’S successor 
in the House of Representatives, and the Republicans of 
Senator LapHawy’s district have nominated Mr. J. W. WapDs- 
WORTH to succeed Mr. LAPHAM. They are both admirable 
nominations, of the kind that strengthen any party. Mr. 
SKINNER has long been a conspicuous leader of the anti- 
machine Republicans in the State Assembly, and his unsul- 
lied character and trained ability in public life peculiarly 
fit him for the most satisfactory service in Congress. Mr. 
Wapswortnh’s high personal character, his distinguished 
service as Comptroller of the State, his apt disposition for 
public affairs, and his stanch and sturdy independence, 
which were signally approved by his fellow-Republicans in 
1879 by the gréat vote which he received, are the earnest 
of what may be anticipated from his Congressional career. 
Both nominations are to be unreservedly commended, and 
as the nomination is equivalent to election, the country as 
well as the State is to be congratulated. 





THE LINCOLN TYPE. 


THERE have been many striking and admirable estimates 
of the late President ‘in England, but this, from the Specta- 
tor, 138 very interesting: : 

“ General GarFiELD was unknown here before his wound, except 
as a man who had risen from nothing, and who wished that public 
debts should be paid; but.before he died it was recognized that 
the Union had elected a second President of the LincoLn type—a 
strong man with a conscience and a will; a man with a character 
firm and serious, though lit up by flashes of that humor, half kindly 
and half grim, which marks the best men of the West. English- 
men read with twitching lips how the President had asked, after 
one of his relapses, ‘How many more stations am I to stop at ?— 
leaving the terminus an open question; and how he had written 
that he must, in all acts, have first the approbation of James A. 
GarFIELD, for to eat and drink and sleep all through life with a 
man you disapproved was unendurable. It is strange that it should 
be so, for no English statesman has ever been in the least that 
kind of man; but it isso. Englishmen recognize and prefer the 
LincoLn type as clearly as their kinsmen do, and have more loyalty 
for a Lixcotn or GarrikLp than for an English President like 
Manpison, or a successful soldier like Grant—one more proof, 
among many, of the ultimate identity of the two peoples.” 








DR. J. G. HOLLAND. 


THE sudden death of Dr. HOLLAND, of whom we give else- 
where an excellent portrait, was undoubtedly a great shock 
to a host of friends all over the country, who had no know- 
ledge of the doom that has menaced him for six years. But 
he doubtless knew that recovery was impossible, and that 
at any moment the summons might come; and it is the 
highest illustration both of his character and his faith that 
the knowledge only stimulated him to set his house in order, 
so that sudden death found him perfectly ready. 

_“A voice at midnight came ; 
He started up to hear; 
A mortal arrow pierced his frame; 
He fell, but felt no fear.” 

Dr. HOLLAND was in every good sense a self-made man. 
The poor boy of the hills of Western Massachusetts, dili- 
gently working and teaching; educating himself, master- 
ing a profession, and steadfastly fitting himself for the lit- 
erary success to which he felt strongly called; the popular 
moralist and lecturer; the popular poet, novelist, and editor; 
and always the perfectly honorable and upright man, stead- 
ily rising in reputation and prosperity, until he was rich by 


his faithful literary labor, and with injustice to no man—is 


the type of the American who is generally felt to be most 
characteristically American. 

Dr. HOLLAND was probably the most popular and widely 
read of American authors, and his vogue was of a kind that 
gave him the greatest influence, which was always turned 
to moral and noble ends. The quality of his influence is 
shown by the fact that he was the only American author, 
we believe, living or dead, whose works and career had be- 





come the study of a special society, which annually cele- 
brated his birthday, and commemorated the places asso- 
ciated either with his life or his books. Such a society is 
a tribute of the sincerest admiration, and the evidence of 
deep and beneficent influence, 

Dr. HOLLAND’s daily life was quiet and unobtrusive, the 
life of an industrious literary man.. He was for a short 
time connected with the Board of Education in this city, 
but his tastes and habits were averse to public official life, 
although he had a very cordial sympathy with those mem- 
bers of the literary guild who engage actively in public dis- 
cussion and affairs. He was very fond of his beautiful sum- 
mer retreat, Bonnycastle, upon the St. Lawrence, where his 
friendly and generous hospitality will be long missed and 
remembered. True to himself, Dr. HOLLAND was busy to 
the last, still planning for Bonnycastle until he returned 
to the city, and on the evening of the last day cf his life 
coming home from writing for his magazine the words 
which will always have a mournful interest as his last. 
The death of such a man is not a private sorrow ouly, it is 
@ public loss. 





PERSONAL. 


Tur late Rev. Dr. Stuart Rosinson was a strong man, socially 
as well as intellectually. He was possessed of a large income, 
lived in a fine house in Louisville, and was noted for hospitality. 
After his famous controversy with Dr. Breckinripes, and his un- 
successful efforts to unite the two leading wings of the Presbyte- 
rian Church, he gave up in despair, saying that “the Church can 
never be united until God sends me back to Ireland and takes 
Dr. BreckrnripGE to Himself.” 

—Mayor Grace is steadily commending himself to the respect of 
all right-minded citizens by the vigorous, straightforward, busi- 
ness-like manner in which he sets about correcting irregularities 
and abuses, and his summary treatment of incompetent and im- 
proper officials. The Mayor’s recent inspection of the tenement- 
house districts, and his exposition of the horrors undergone by 
many of the inmates of the poorer class of tenement-houses, have 
directed public attention to the subject, and it is hoped that bene- 
ficial results may follow. His examination into the cigar manu- 
factories now in progress is likely to develop practices “in that 
branch of human endeavor” that will create not a little surprise. 
His Honor’s récent summary dismissal of a city marshal for un- 
lawful and indecent conduct to a woman under cover of his offi- 
cial title is still another step in the right direction, and demands 
the heartiest approval. : 

—The Hon. Cuarixs Foster has been re-elected Governor of 
Ohio, by a plurality variously estimated at from 15,000 to 20,000. 
A portrait of him was published in Harper’s Werk ty for Septem- 
ber 6, 1879. 

—The Hon. E. B. Morean, who died on the 13th inst. at his 
home in Aurora, New York, was one of the principal owners of 
the New York Zimes, his interest being next to that of Mr. Gzoacr 
Jones. He was a man of great generosity and benevolence, and 
his death will be sincerely mourned. 

—Mrs. Parris, the widow of Hon. A. K. Parris, Governor of 
Maine, still lives at Washington, at the age of ninety-five, retain. 
ing her mental and physical faculties remarkably. Lavayerrs, on 
his visit to this country in 1824, visited Portland, and was the guest 
of Governor Parris, and Mrs. P. relates many interesting incidents 
and reminiscences relating to his visit. 

—While Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Mackay were in Stockholm recent- 
ly they were cordially received by King Oscar, and invited to spend 
an afternoon at his country-seat. 

‘ —The story of General Artuur’s nomination for the Vice-Presi- 
dency is exceedingly interesting. After the stormy session that led 
to the dropping of General Grant and Mr. Buaing, and the nomi- 
nation of General Garyix.p, it adjourned till evening to consider 
the question of Vice-President. It was conceded that the nomi- 
nation should be given to New York, and that the candidate must 
come from the Grant element. - Three names were mentioned— 
Levi P. Morton, Stewart L. Wooprorp, and General ArTHur. 
When the New York delegation met, the two former withdrew, and 
the latter was selected by a decided vote. But General Arruve 
objected, as it had already been agreed upon by Senator ConKLING 
and his friends that he should be chosen to succeed Mr. Kernan 
in the United States Senate. Indeed, this result was almost cer- 
tain. It was only after the strongest persuasion of Governor Den- 
ison, of Ohio, and others, that General ArTuur yielded his own 
wishes, and allowed his name to be used in completing the ticket. 

—Mr. Grorce Avucustvus Sana does not think very much of Pa- 
risian morals of the present time. He declares that the books and 
pictures exposed for sale in that city were never so bad in the most 
corrupt times of the Empire as in the present Republican epoch. 

—Secretary Kirkwoop and General Bacon, of Washington, are 
said to be the only two men now living there who turned out in 
the procession which welcomed General Larayztre to Washington 
on.the 13th of October, 1824. They were then school-mates, about 
eleven years of age, in Joun McLxop’s seminary, the pupils of 
which participated in the ceremonies of that day. 

—Mrs. Lucy Hamitton Hooprr, in one of her bright letters to 
the Philadelphia Z¢/eyraph, says that a short time ayo a foreign 
lady of rank, who was conversing with the Queen of Spain respect- 
ing Spanish manners and customs, asked her Majesty how she could 
endure to sit through a bull-fight. ‘ Ah!’ said Dofia Curistina; * 
“you know I am very near-sighted, and whenever I go to a bull- 
fight, I always forget to take my eyeglasses with me.” 

—Mr. Munua.t, a leading English statistician, estimates that 
the United States is accumulating wealth at the rate of ‘at least 
$2,500,000 a day, or, in round numbers, at $1,000,000,000.a year, 
and that all the indications point, to a continuance of this condi- 
tion. We are now enjoying a general business prosperity unpar- 
alleled in history, while the material wealth of the country has 
been added to to an extent almost beyond calculation. 

—The Republican candidate for Governor of Minnesota, Gener- 
al Hussarp, is a native of Troy, and commenced his Western life 
asaneditor. . : : 

—It is said of Senator Epuunns that during his sixteen years of 
service in the Senate he has never revised a speech for pubtica- 
tion. He never uses notes, and knows exactly what he means be- 
fore he rises from his chair. 

—The venerable publisher Mr. Sampson Low, of London, has 
latterly been bowed with sorrows. Of eight sons, seven have died, 
and the remaining one, Mr. MatrHEw Low, resides in this city. 
Mr. Witiiam Henry Low, an active member of the firm of Sampson 
Low & Co., from which the senior partner withdrew a few years 
since, died on the 25th of September, sincerely mourned by a large 
body of business associates and private friends. A modest, gen- 
erous, devoted, and high-minded man, he pursued the noiseless 
tenor of his way, finding time, amid incessant business avocations, 
to promote enterprises of practical charity, in whose conduct his 
sagacity and gentle humanity can not easily be replaced. The 
Publishers’ Circular was under his business control, and his rela- 
tions with all connected with it were most friendly. It is the 
knowledge of the existence of such men, which is publicly revealed 
often only by their death, that cheers the faith in human nature 
which is one of the great consolations of life, 
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THE ATLANTA EXHIBITION. 

TuHE best “ exhibit” of all at the great cot- 
ton fair at Atlanta, Georgia, is one that is 
not set down in any list of the things shown 
there, for nothing in the fair is so encoura- 
gingly significant as the exhibition made 
by the managers of courage, ability, energy, 
foresight, and all those other qualities which 
go to make up what we call enterprise. 

The creation of the exhibition has been, 
indeed, an achievement for Georgia and the 
South to be proud of, and for all of us to re- 
cognize’with admiring respect. The scheme 
of a fair was not seriously considered until 
the end of last February ; the charter under 
which it is held was granted in April; the 
first contract was not let until the last of 
May, and ground was broken on the Ist of 
June; yet at the appointed time, on the 5th 
of October, the great fair was opened, with 
buildings and arrangements in a state of 
approximate completeness which is very 
rare indeed on the opening days of such 
exhibitions. 

Meantime the scheme had been radical- 
ly altered, the dimensions proposed for the 
buildings had been greatly increased, and 
every plan arranged at the outset had been 
revised andenlarged. The task accomplish- 
ed might well have occupied a year, or two 
years even, if Atlanta had been a large in- 
stead of a small city, and the vigorous skill 
in management which has met and over- 
come all difficulties, and finished the work 
within so brief a period, is the best proof 
the country has yet received of the indomi- 
table energy and fine capacity of Southern 
men for the practical conduct of complica- 
ted business undertakings. The South, in 
which these qualities were once supposed 
to be characteristically lacking, has by this 
performance fairly won the admiration of 
the North, which has always cultivated these 
particular virtues. 

In this and similar respects the cotton 
fair reflects a change in the South of which 
close observers have been aware for several 
years, and the change is in every way good. 
The old devotion of Southerners to a single 
industry—agriculture—was the foster-par- 
ent of many virtues certainly, but it was 
attended by many disadvantages. If it 
bred a love of home and of nature, and en- 
couraged a certain conservatism which is in 
itself a source of strength and manliness, it 
stood in the way of that complexity of life 
which stimulates intellectual activity, and 
it created precisely the conditions that pro- 
duce the peculiar narrowness of horizon 
called provincialism. A community which 
devotes itself exclusively to the cultivation 
of its fields is apt to live and think and act 
within the boundaries of its fields. It is 
variety in interests and industries that pro- 
duces alert activity of mind; it is commerce 
that teaches men to look beyond the imme- 
diate horizon, and brings them into active 
sympathy with men. 

The graceful but semi-medieval ideals of 
the old South have given place during these 
latter years to the ideals of the nineteenth 
century; and while something has been lost, 
without doubt, in the change, far more has 
been gained. The opportunities and pro- 
spects of every young man in the South are 
better now, because of the newly awakened 
interest of the Southern people in the ma- 
terial development of that region. The new 
and increasing variety of industries there 
gives opportunities that were wanting for- 
merly to those young men whose tastes and 
capacities fit them for other pursuits than 
agriculture, and the increased activity, the 
greater stress of life, consequent upon the 
change, furnish a strong and healthful stim- 
ulus to intellect and character. It is not in 
a life of quiet routine that men’s minds and 
characters are brought into their best con- 
dition, but in a strenuous life which makes 
great demands upon intellectual and moral 
resources. 

The change that has come over the South, 
of which the great fair at Atlanta is at once 
a result and a sign, has been lamented by 
some warm friends of that region as a change 
in the direction of sordid materialism. A 
close observer, himself a Southerner, said re- 
cently in conversation something like this: 
“Our people are losing their high ideals; 
they are becoming absorbed in business af- 
fairs; they care only for building railroads 
and factories and towns, and for developing 
material resources. They are learning to 
worship Mammon, and to adore prosperity ; 
they care nothing for literature or art, and 
I fear the day is distant when they will do 
aught to foster either. We shall never have 
a Southern literature or a Southern art if 
this tendency is not checked.” 

The answer to this is obvious. A dis- 
tinctively Southern literature or art is im- 
possible in any case, and not to be desired 
if it were possible. Literature and art are 
not matters of geography, and in their best 
estates they can not exist if choked by pro- 
vincialism of sentiment. To confine either 
within such bounds is to destroy it. But 





if distinctively Southern art and literature 
are not to be looked for, there is nothing in 
the present tendencies of Southern life to 
forbid the hope that Southern men and wo- 
men may share equally with the people of 
other parts of the country in the creation 
of literature and art that are not Sonthern, 
or in any other way provincial. On the con- 
trary, all observation teaches us that the 
conditions now coming into existence in 
that region are precisely those out of which 
literary and artistic activity grows. 

Art is dependent upon a market for its 
products quite as positively as agriculture 
or any other industry is; and with the 
growth of wealth in the South there will 
come that ability to purchase works of art 
which alone gives to art its opportunity. 
With literature the case is even stronger. 
The old life denied and the new life fur- 
nishes to literary activity not only its mar- 
ket, but its materials also. Literature is al- 
ways and necessarily the illustration of life, 
and where life lacks complexity, where its 
lights and shades are few and simple, where 
it is without strain or stress of any kind, 
the materials at the literary worker’s com- 
mand are few and poor, and his work is soon 
completely done. It is not in dead lands 
or lands that sleep that literature and art 
thrive. It was living Greece that created 
Greek literature and Greek sculpture. It 
was the Rome of the Republic, of the 
Czsaks, and of the powerful Popes, not the 
retrograde Rome of later days, that gave 
us the classic Latin literature, and that art 
in the memory of which Italy still lives. 
Among modern states we look to Germany, 
France, and England, not to Spain, or even 
to Sweden, for the fruits of literary or ar- 
tistic activity. 

It is not in merely material interests, 
therefore, that the change reflected in the 
Atlanta Exhibition gives promise of a fair 
future for the South.. The new impulse felt 
there is an impulse of growth which will af- 
fect all interests. It will stimulate intel- 
lectual not less than physical activity. As 
the newly established cotton mills give in- 
creased opportunities to the old agriculture 
as well as to mechanic arts, s0 the new ma- 
terial activities will stimulate all intellect- 
ual and moral enterprises, while directly 
seeking only thrift. 

Governor COLQUITT, in his address at the 
opening of the fair, suggested something 
of all this when he spoke of the influences 
that the fair is likely to exercise in broad- 
ening the views of all who participate in it, 
and in bringing the Southern people into 
closer relations with the men of other re- 
gions, and heartier sympathy with the ani- 
mating principles of modern life. He might 
have added that the fair is in itself proof 
that much of this is already accomplished. 
No people not in sympathy with all that is 
best in our industrial age could have planned 
and executed this Cotton Fair, which is a 
broadly comprehensive industrial exhibi- 
tion, restricted only in name to interests 
connected with cotton. 
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CHAPTER IX. 
A QUESTION OF TASTE. 


WHATEVER might have been the London 
opinion on poor Mr, Lyster’s case a month 
or two ago, by the time November had seen 
its last fog it was clear that he had but a 
few weeks to live. His frame had shrunk 
to skeleton limits; neither food nor wine 
seemed to lend him strength, and on his ca- 
daverous face was written, so plain that it 
needed no doctor to read it, the summons 
which brooks no denial. Yet up to the 
last few days he had replied to all inquiries 
that he was “ better; yes, on the whole, cer- 
tainly better’; and the light of hope had 
seemed to burn, though waveringly, in his 
hollow eyes. What had kept him alive was 
known to no one but himself, as often hap- 
pens; for though we tell our fears from 
some superstitious notion that if revealed 
they are less likely to be fulfilled, we keep, 
for the same reason, our expectations to 
ourselves. 

Every morning, on Mr. Lyster’s waking 
and finding himself still alive, his first in- 
quiry was for the post, and the letters that 
his trembling hand opened with the great- 
est impatience had a large seal with a bird 
upon them. He had had a good many such, 
and they were all of the official kind. The 
secretary of the Halcyon Society was always 
acknowledging his favor of the inst., 
and begging to assure him that the subject 
of it was under the best consideration of 
the society. The proposition of Mr. Lyster 
was, however, a peculiar one, and indeed 








unique; it was impossible, as he (the secre- 
tary) had already had the honor to inform 
him, that the Halcyon Society could deal 
with so gigantic a matter single-handed, 
but that negotiations had been opened with 
certain other societies on the basis of the 
terms agreed upon between the society and 
Mr. Lyster, and as soon as the secretary 
should be in a position to report progress, 
Mr. Lyster should be at once communicated 
with. The correspondence was polite and 
prompt enough, but as for the business, it 
hung on. hand most tediously. Mr. Lyster, 
a business man himself, could guess how it 
hung, waiting for this board-room of direct- 
ors and for that, postponed for some official 
reason or for none, and accelerated by no- 
body, as if weeks were of no matter, though 
weeks were now the sole unit of time with 
which he had to deal, and as if death itself 
were a mere fiction of the law. At last 
there arrived a letter more polite than all, 
informing him of the failure of the whole 
undertaking. The Halcyon, an enterprising 
young society, which had its way to make, 
would not have been unwilling to risk the 
insurance for a proportionate premium, but 
the older offices to which it had applied had, 
after some coquetting, definitely declined to 
enter with them into the speculation. 

Mr. Lyster had taken the precaution to 
open this communication in his own private 
apartment, so that none were witnesses to 
the manner in which he received it. For 
the moment it unmanned him quite; he lay 
back in his chair with the letter on his 
knees as though it had been his death-war- 
rant. But the nature of the man, as of most 
of those who have borne British commerce 
shoulder high, was to fight and not to 
yield; to treat misfortunes even of the dir- 
est kind as a bad debt to be wiped ont and 
forgotten. Presently he rose up gently, and 
taking from his desk the Halcyon corre- 
spondence (neatly and appropriately tied up 
with red tape) threw the whole of it into 
the fire. Then he took out certain accounts 
and compared their total, which was very 
seriously on the debtor’s side, with the gains 
of the firm up to the end of the year. It 
left an insignificant balance to his credit. 
Then, for the fiftieth time, he glanced at the 
figures which represented the probable pro- 
fits of the firm for the ensuing year. Had 
the Halcyon consented to his proposition, 
he might have counted that £100,000, the 
premium, as being already in his pocket, 
laid up for the advantage of those who 
should come after him ; but now—now there 
was but one means by which he could se- 
cure ittothem. Hemustlive. To any one 
who beheld his emaciated frame and wasted 
features such a resolve would have seemed 
amockery. But it is difficult to set limits 
to the victories of human perseverance. 
Through time and trial the juggler accom- 
plishes with ease what to the uninitiated 
seems miraculous—the whole history of per- 
fection in a nutshell; and would it not be 
possible for a man, with no other purpose in 
view but life, to live under conditions which 
would render it impossible in another whose 
efforts were less concentrated on that ob- 
ject? 

“By Heaven, I'll live through it!” ex- 
claimed the sick man, striking his wasted 
hand upon the desk, “if it’s only to teach 
that fellow to have a little pluck.” 

The “ fellow” was Dr. Bell, whom he thus 
associated most illogically with the refusal 
of the Halcyon to temporarily insure his 
life; but the aspiration was characteristic. 
Neither he nor his partner, Sir Peter, had 
been ever deficient in commercial courage, 
and, to say truth, in audacity, and they had 
a very considerable contempt for those who 
were. What had helped to waste and wear 
John Lyster for the last few weeks had 
been anxiety as to the course that might be 
taken by others. He was anxious now, but 
one of the worst factors of apprehension had 
been eliminated —dependence. The tight 
was now between Fate and him alone. He 
rose somewhat more feebly than nature 
dictated, with the idea of husbanding his 
strength; his face showed it. It had lost 
its haggard look. 

As he entered the drawing-room he heard 
a voice near to him observe, with some heat, 
“Tam quite content to leave the matter to 
my uncle’s judgment.” 

“And what is it you want my opinion 
upon, Herbert ?” 

“T did not really mean to trouble you, 
Uncle John,” exclaimed Herbert; “but we 
were having a discussion, and I promised to 
make you referee.” 

“A discussion ?” 

“Well, hardly that,” explained Percy, 
with his pleasant smile, which he had not, 
however, been previously wearing, as the 
old man had noticed on his entrance. “We 
were merely arguing a question of taste; 
nothing of any consequence.” 

“There I differ from you,” said Herbert, 
in his resolute way. 

“Come, Clare,” smiled the old man, seat- 
ing himself by his daughter’s side, and tak- 
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ing her hand, which trembled a little, jy 
his own, “what is this matter whic 
weighty or not, it seems requires an umpire 
to decide ?” : 

“Tt is about this book—a new novel; 
Butterflies is the name of it—which Percy 
recommends, and Herbert objects to. I real- 
ly can not imagine” (this with a reproachful 
look at her cousin) “it can be worth making 
such a fuss about.” 

“T am content that your father shall 
judge between Percy and me,” said Herbert. 

Percy laughed sardonieally. 

“T mean upon the merits of the question,” 
said Herbert. “Pray put myself and Percy 
out of your mind, sir. If you do not think 
it a vile book, altogether unfit to be in a 
young lady’s hand—” 

“My cousin lent it me,” put in Percy, gen- 
tly; “the authoress is Mildred’s favorite 
writer.” 

“Then I do not envy Miss Fibbert her 
taste.” 

“ Quiet ! quiet!” said the sick man, looking 
from one young fellow to the other with 
grave face. “You have both read it, of 
course?” Percy nodded. Herbert said: 
“No, sir; I have something else to do than 
to read such stuff; but I know what it is 
about.” 

“By intuition, I suppose?” said Percy. 
“T dare say he has read some review of it.” 

“That is quite true, and it gave me’— 
here he made a gesture of disgust—“no 
wish to make any nearer acquaintance with 
the thing itself.” 

“Still, if you have not read it, Herbert,” 
said Mr. Lyster, gently, “and Percy has, he 
ought to know more about it; and if he sees 
no objection to Clare’s reading it—recom- 
mends it, even, she says—eh ?” He looked 
doubtfully at Percy, and took up the vol- 
ume in dispute. “ What’s it all about— 
what’s the plot ?” 

“Well, that would be unfair to the au- 
thor,” hesitated Perey ; “one mustn’t judge 
from extracts. Besides, I could scarcely tell 
you just now, gir.” 

“That is to say, he can not explain before 
Clare,” observed Herbert, scornfully, “the 
story he has given Clare to read.” 

“Pooh! pooh! Tl look at it myself this 
evening,” said Mr. Lyster, with a frown. 
“Now you have become an engineer, Her- 
bert, you want to break buttertlies upon 
wheels, it seems.” 

The little pleasantry was well intended, 
but it failed to smooth matters. It was 
never easy to stir Herbert from any position 
-he had taken up, while Percy, though for 
the present he might well consider he had 
got the better of his adversary, looked very 
ill satisfied. Clare, unwilling cause of the 
disagreement, sat, with troubled brows, wish- 
ing Butterflies in the tire or the sea. Upon 
the whole, she preferred Herbert’s judgment 
to that of Perey, but then she preferred 
Percy to Herbert, and since the former, her 
destined husband, had brought her the book, 
she was naturally distressed to hear his 
taste questioned, and disinclined to find 
fault with it. The most uncomfortable of 
the whole party, however, save for the 
thought which dominated him, and com- 
pared with which all others were of small 
account, would have been Mr. Lyster him- 
self. The rivalry between Percy and Her- 
bert was known to him, though not to Clare. 
The girl only knew that the young men 
“got on badly together,” and thought it a 
pity that it was so, since each was so nico 
in his way; but she quite understood that 
those ways were different, and incompatible 
with friendship. Her father knew that, and 
much more. 

Amongst country folk, admiration for 
one’s neighbor is of very slow growth; ex- 
amples of intelligence are so rare among 
them, that it is perhaps not worth while to 
be on the look-out for them; they are con- 
tent to wait until distinction has been con- 
ferred on them from without, when they 
honestly countess, 

“although they lived next door, 

They never knew this famous man before.” 
But in manufacturing towns, where scien- 
tific geniuses spring up pretty often, things 
are different. There were many men in 
Stokeville who had predicted a golden fu- 
ture for Herbert Newton, and Mr. Lyster 
was one of them. In all things concerning 
which that gentleman might pretend to 
have some knowledge the lad distinguished 
himself, and had given promise of much 
more. His conduct, except for a certain 
obstinacy which had occasionally opposed 
itself foursquare to authority itself, had 
been always what it should be; a man, as 
Stokeville in its literary Philistinism term- 
ed it, thoroughly “reliable,” diligent, per- 
severing, ingenious, patient—in a word, 
bound to win. 

Besides Mr. Lyster’s knowledge of these 
facts, there were peculiar reasons that en- 
deared this young man to him. First, his 
son had turned out a ne’er-do-well, and in 
Herbert he had found, in some sort, a sub- 
stitute for him, to whose loving care he 
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might leave Clare with confidence; and 
then he had done, or might do (for the mat- 
ter was not yet certain), a great wrong to 


Herbert Newton, which perhaps made him _ 


yearn toward him more than all. He had 
not done it in ignorance either, but the 
wrong had seemed so far off that he had 
shut it out from his calculations—which, 
ulas, had proved erroneous. He well knew 
that Herbert would never have so behaved 
to him, which was wormwood; but it was 
the very “unlikeness” of the lad’s nature to 
his own, the sense that the other was rich 
where he was poor, that enhanced his ad- 
miration for him. But now since Clare had 
chosen for herself, though in his judgment 
wrongly, Mr. Lyster felt that he should do 
what he could to make things pleasant. He 
had .been very careful, since her engage- 
ment had been settled, to be civil to the 
man who would hold his daughter’s future 
in his hands, and not to show favoritism to 
Herbert. But the recollection of past years, 
during which in all the squabbles at the 
mill he had backed Herbert, and during 
which at home he had been his father, elder 
brother, and friend in one, could not, as he 
was well aware, be easily effaced from a 
mind so sensitive to impressions as Percy’s. 
Henee it was that this new disagreement 
between the two young men was very pain- 
ful to the sick man, thongh he strove to 
make light of it. “What does it mat- 
ter?” he was saying to himself even now; 
“what does anything matter, if I can only 
live a little longer ?”—a method of mitiga- 
ting calamity which, though philosophic 
enough, has never been of much practical 
utility. The position was very unpleasant 
for all parties, and the silence aggravated 
its embarrassment. Percy was the first to 
break it ; it was more essential for him than 
for any of the others to make matters 
smooth, and perhaps he was the only one 
equal to that task. He had perfect self- 
possession, a winning manner, and that sort 
of wit which turns, if it can not blunt, the 
sword point of antagonism; he had tact 
too, which led him in the present instance 
not to shirk the subject in dispute (which 
would have been a tacit acknowledgment 
ofits importance), but to return to it, though 
in light fashion. : 

“It does really astonish me, Newton” (he 
never called him by his Christian name, as 
the rest of the world did, down to the mill 
hands), “to find you so hard upon these 
lady novelists. You spare neither sex nor 
—as I should judge in the present instance, 
since the authoress has written a good many 
novels—age.” 

“T said nothing against lady novelists,” 
answered Herberé, in a tone the gravity of 
which contrasted curiously with the other’s 
airy trifling. ‘On the contrary, I think 
some of them beat the men. I only spoke 
of that section of them who deliberately, 
and for the sake of popularity, write with 
familiarity upon matters on which I do not 
say no lady, but no honest young woman, 
should ever so much as think. Moreover, 
what is still worse, they endeavor to per- 
suade their readers that all English gentle- 
men are like the fashionable scoundrels they 
depict, and all English ladies are —well, 
like themselves. It is quite a new plague 
in letters.” 

“Nay, there you are wrong, my dear fel- 
low. In reading an old English classic the 
other day I came across this passage con- 
cerning novel- writing: ‘That: branch of 
business is now éngrossed by female writ- 
ers, who publish for the propagation of vir- 
tue, with so much ease and spirit and deli- 
cacy, with knowledge of the human heart, 
and all in the serene tranquillity of high 
life, that the reader is not only enchanted 
by their genius, but reformed by their mo- 
rality.’”. 

“Gad, that’s good,” smiled Mr. Lyster. 
“Who says it ?” 

* Smollett, sir.” 

“Then Smollett was a prophet as well as 
a satirist,” exclaimed Herbert. 

* What a memory you have, Percy!” re- 
marked Clare, admiringly. “I can repeat 
poctry pretty well if it takes hold of me ; 
but prose, never.” 

At this moment Gerald entered, accompa- 
nied as usual by a strong smell of tobacco 
smoke. The sight of the family conclave a 
little alarmed him, for he didn’t like family 
conclaves; he suspected them of having re- 
ference to his own peceadilloes. His fa- 
ther's mild “ How are you, Gerald ?” howev- 
er, re-assured him. In these latter days Mr. 
Lyster’s manner had been tender, almost 
Pleading, with his son; perhaps because his 
time on earth was growing so short, but also, 
it is fair to say, because Gerald’s own be- 
havior had decidedly improved. He still 
absented himself a good deal from home, but 
that could be borne; while under the pater- 
hal roof his ways had become quiet, and 
even subdued. 

“T really hope Gerald is turning over a 
new leaf,” Clare had said to Percy. 

“It is possible,” he had answered, with a 








shrug of his shoulders, and in a tone which 
seemed to add, “ Everything is possible.” 

She had made the same observation to 
Herbert, and he had answered, grimly, “ You 
are sanguine.” ' 

“But what does it.mean—I mean his be- 
ing so docile and practicable all of a sud- 
den ?” 

“ Mischief.” 

“You never seem to credit poor Gerald 
with a good motive,” she had replied, al- 
most angrily. 

And Herbert had not disputed that im- 
putation. His ideas were fixed upon that 
point, as well they might be. For when 
a young gentleman of seventeen has been 
convicted of pouring paraftine on a live 
cat and setting fire to it, it is difficult for 
any one but a humanitarian to entertain 
much hope of him. Clare did not know 
about the cat, but she knew of other things 
which made her much more distrustful of 
her half-brother’s coming to good than she 
cared to admit. 

To see him glance at Perey (whom he 
feared), and at Herbert (whom he hated), 
and at his sister (whom he envied), and then 
at his father (on whose death and its con- 
sequences he was always speculating), and 
in that stealthy furtive way which his feline 
victim might have bequeathed to him, did 
not open a very promising moral vista. 
He had come for something which just at 
present he could not obtain (it was a pe- 
cuniary loan from Clare), and as he could 
searcely leave the room immediately, and 
without explanation, went wandering up 
and down it, taking up this and that, after 
the manner of such cubs in a drawing- 
room. : 

“Hullo, Clare, I congratulate you,” he 
suddenly exclainied; “ you have got a read- 
able book from the library at last. I can’t 
say my taste is yours in a general way, but 
here Iam with you. It’s the most scrump- 
tious novel out.” 

And he held up that unfortunate copy of 
Butierflies Mr. Lyster had by this time well- 
nigh forgotten, and which Percy had made 
up his mind to drop in his pocket, and never 
to bring back again. 

“Give me that book,” said his father. 

“What! are you going to read it, govern- 
or? — Oh, Lor!” 

“Yes, I am, since it has been so fortunate 
as to secure your approbation.” And he 
took possession of it accordingly. 

It has been said that it is better for the 
fortunes of a book to be abused by the crit- 
ics than not to be noticed at all, but there 
are some critics from whom praise is such a 
doubtful compliment that obscurity is pre- 
ferable to it. 
(TO BE OONTINUED.] 





THE BALTIMORE ORIOLE 
CELEBRATION. 


‘A city decked in holiday attire,and brave 
with flags, banners, streamers, breadths of 
colored bunting, and wreaths of flowers from 
end to end, and its streets and windows fill- 
ed with crowds of merry pleasure-seekers, 
is at any time a pleasant sight ; but when a 
great city suddenly emerges from the deep- 
est mourning, and doffs the sombre black 
worn for many days to don her most brilliant 
gala dress, the transition is most startling 
and effective. Such was the case last week 
in Baltimore upon the occasion of her first 
Oriole Festival. Only the week before, her 
streets had been shrouded in deep unre- 
lieved black, while on Monday of last week 
they were as gay and brilliant as color and 
light could make them. The prevailing col- 
ors were black and gold—the colors of Lord 
Baltimore, the colors of the State of Mary- 
land, and the colors of the bird from which 
the festival derives its name, and which 
Baltimoreans fondly claim as “our bird.” 
Striving for pre-eminence with these were 
the red, white, and blue as represented by 
the Tricolor—displayed everywhere in hon- 
or of the distinguished French visitors, who 
staid in Baltimore long enough to partici- 
pate in the “Oriole” before proceeding to 
Yorktown —and the glorious Stars and 
Stripes. With these the flags of Germany 
and Great Britain were blended in perfect 
harmony, and the whole combined to pro- 
duce an effect of color kaleidoscopic and 
bewildering. 

Like all cities in which Southern blood 
forms an important elemeut, Baltimore em- 
braces every opportunity for a festival, and 
found in the completion of her splendid wa- 
ter-supply system, the arrival of her guests 
from over the water, and the approaching 
celebration at Yorktown an occasion too 
good to be lost. In casting about for a 
name to‘apply to a festival that was not in 
celebration of an anniversary, nor yet dedi- 
cated to any one particular event, the man- 
agement hit happily upon one so distinct- 
ively local that it can not be assumed by 
nor its identity connected with any other 
city. 

The first day was devoted to a parade of 








civic and military organizations, aud the 
formal turning on and presentation to the 
city of the new water supply drawn from 
the Gunpowder River, of which so full a 
description was given in HARPER’s WEEKLY 
of the 8th of October. The formalities in- 
cident to this occasion were witnessed by 
many thousands of people on Monday after- 
noon in Monument Square. 

The weather of the second day was as 
beautiful as that of the first, and from early 
morning until close of day vast numbers of 
visitors poured into the city over its vari- 
ous railways and waterways, and by private 
conveyance, until it was full, and it seemed 
as though there was room for no more. Al- 
though the visitors came thus early, the 
great attraction of the day and of the en- 
tire festival—the “ Parade of the Mystics” — 
was reserved for the evening. In the mean 
time the throngs of holiday-makers were 
treated to military music from Gilmore’s 
Band, the band of the Fifth Maryland Re- 
giment, and the Marine Band from Fort 
McHenry, which were stationed in the va- 
rious squares of the city, and to a series of 
interesting athletic games, to which admit- 
tance was free to all, at Newington. Thou- 
sands and thousands of people resisted these 
attractions, and contented themselves with 
simply wandering through the streets, and 
enjoying their gay coloring and busy life. 
From these it was that the more thrifty 
Baltimoreans, who had embarked in the fes- 
tival enterprise as a speculation rather than 
from the love of a holiday, began to realize 
their hopes. In the retail stores the throngs 
of would-be purchasers were too great to be 
waited upon, and from the hotels more peo- 
ple were turned away than could be accom- 
modated. For once Baltimore had more 
business than she could attend to. 

That the willingness to turn an honest 
penny when occasion offers is not entirely 
confined to the dwellers of more northern 
cities was shown along the proposed route 
of the evening procession by the erection 
upon every available spot of observation 
stands, seats upon which sold readily for 
fifty cents apiece. Thrifty householders 
leased their door-steps, windows, balconies, 
and even their house-tops. All were draped 
with flags and bunting, and everywhere 
was displayed the Oriole. Never before 
was such an astonishing knowledge of orni- 
thology displayed as was here shown by 
the ingenious delineators of this marvellous 
bird. He assumed at once the colors and 
attributes of every bird common to this lat- 
itude, from eagles to sparrows. He was of 
all colors, aud in every position. On the 
ends of silken neck-ties and scarfs worn by 
young men and women in the streets he 
looked not unlike a butterfly, and on the 
medals decorating the breasts of these same 
enthusiasts he became the eagle of our sil- 
ver coinage. But under all his disguises he 
was never mistaken for aught else than 
what he was intended to be, for he was in 
every case conspicuously labelled “ Balti- 
more Oriole.” 

By seven o’clock in the evening every 
available point along the route of the pro- 
cession from which it might be viewed 
was occupied, and all ordinary street trav- 
el and traffic were suspended. For an hour 
the dense throngs waited in anxious an- 
ticipation, then the tolling of a great bell 
was heard far up Eutaw Street, and the dis- 
tant flashing of many lights, the glare of 
colored fires, and the faint strains of martial 
music announced the approach of the page- 
ant. The display consisted of thirty-eight 
huge “floats,” or platforms of timber, mount- 
ed on car trucks, and drawn by gayly ca- 
parisoned horses along the street-car tracks, 
bodies of horsemen clad in flashing armor 
or barbaric costume, and bands of music. 
The first division, consisting of fourteen 
floats, was known as the local division, and 
in it the first tableau represented Lafay- 
ette in the act of thanking the ladies of 
Baltimore for their charity to his destitute 
soldiers, This was very effectively arranged 
and lighted, and was fully appreciated by 
the French visitors, who applauded it 
heartily as it passed their stand. No. 2 
was a Caledonian tableau representing the 
fight between Roderick Dhu and Fitz-James, 
with a picturesque background of rocks and 
Highlanders. No.3 was the Italian float, 
representing Tasso crowned with a laurel 
wreath, and surrounded by admirers. Nos. 
4, 5, 6, 7, and 8 were arranged by the Ger- 
man societies of the city, and represented 
respectively Oriolus I., King of the Carnival, 
surrounded by clowns and jesters; Arion 
seated upon a dolphin; Ossian; the Singing 
Contest at Wartburg ; and the Star-spangled 
Banner, represented by a Goddess of Liber- 
ty with attendant allegorical figures. Nos. 
9 and 10 were tableaux designed by the-So- 
ciety of United Butchers, and represented 
the butchers defying the doctors, in which 
the former held a citadel, which the latter 
stormed with pills; and the Sacrifice of 
Isaac. No. 11 was that of the Knights of 
the Golden Fleece, and represented the 





crowning of a Crusader as the reward for 
fidelity, valor, and honor. No. 12 was giveu 
up to the colored citizens, and consisted of 
two cars filled with Jubilee Singers. No. 13 
was a Chinese tea junk, so arranged as to 
toss up and down upon the bosom of its ar- 
tificial sea. No. 14, which closed the first 
division, was the gem of the exhibition, and 
represented America Supreme. In the cen- 
tre of a very large float was raised a gigan- 
tic female figure, representing America hold- 
ing in her hands lines of telegraph wires, 
which extended over wide expanses of wa- 
ter to Europe, as represented by England, 
on the one side, and China, a group.of man- 
darins, on the other. The only drawback to 
the effectiveness of this portion of the exhi- 
bition was that it was so poorly lighted as 
to render many of the figures obscure aud 
unrecognizable. ’ 

Part second of the procession consisted 
of twenty-four floats, designed by an artist 
from Mobile. It was called the “ Mystic 
Pageant,” and its component parts were al- 
legorical subjects representing the several 
most important eras in the history of the 
world, and known as “ Time’s Enigmas.” 

On the first float of the “ Mystic Pageant” 
was a huge block of marble inscribed “ First 
Mystic Oriole, 1881,” and draped in national, 
State, and French colors. The allegorical 
device of Time showed an old man support- 
ed by a sphinx, and surrounded by the fig- 
ures of America, Europe, Asia, and Africa. 
Pyramid-building was shown by an unfin- 
ished pyramid, upon which the Egyptian la- 
borers were still at work. Rome’s Origin 
introduced Romulus and Remus, the one 
lying dead before the other, beside the low 
walls of the embryonic city. Cyrus ap- 
peared upon the back of. an elephant. 
Brahma showed his triple face to a crowd 
of kneeling suppliants, amongst whom a 
priest led a sacred cow. Before the gavern 
of the Delphic Oracle sat a priestess of 
Phythia, and before her writhed the Python 
pierced by Apollo’s spear. On the next 
float the wise men of Greece taught their 
pupils beneath the portico of an Athenian 
temple. The Death of Cwsar showed the 
dead Emperor and his slayers on the steps 
of the Senate Chamnber. : Antony and Cle- 
opatra reclined in a royal galley rowed by 
Nubian .slaves. Zenobia and Aurelian 
showed the former in the act of surrender- 
ing her kingdom to the latter. The Emperor 
Constantine, standing erect in a chariot 
drawn by two praneing steeds, typified the 
triumph of Christianity over paganism. 
Mohammed’s Hegira represented the Pro- 
phet fleeing from Mecca, and entering the 
cave, before which a spider had spun its 
web. Two more religious subjects were 
furnished by the Crowning of Charlemagne 
by Pope Leo III. and Peter the Hermit 
preaching the First Crusade. The last of 
the Old World tableaux was Magna Charta, 
showing King John sitting in his tent at 
Runnymede, and surrounded by his English 
barons, who watched him as he signed the 
roll outspread before him. 

The first tableau referring to the New 
World showed Columbus just landed upon 
the shore of San Salvador, with Indians 
seeking to hide from him. Three American 
scenes followed, representing the Signing 
of the Declaration of Independence, La- 
fayette and the Foreign Génerals, and Dr. 
Kane’s Arctic Expedition. 

The evening was so very cold that the 
lightly costumed participants shivered be- 
neath their gauzy tinsel until their teeth 
chattered, and many of the gravest Romans 
and Egyptians took to dancing jigs to warm 
themselves during their progress through 
the streets, and all envied Dr. Kane and his 
companions their warm furs. Cyrus fell 
from his elephant, and was so badly injured 
that he had to be sent home, while a priest 
of Brahma took his place, and Ismail Pasha 
was invested with the priestly robes. Dur- 
ing a halt in the procession, Remus leaped 
lightly over the walls of Rome, and ran brisk- 
ly up and down the road to get warm, his 
short toga and tights proving but a poor 
protection against the cold night wind. 
Both Autony and Aurelian deserted Cle- 
opatra and Zenobia soon after the proces- 
sion started, and Romulus engaged in a live- 
ly sparring match with another Roman, who 
ridiculed his costume. The Egyptian who 
took the place of Ismail Pasha, when the 
latter turned priest, was somewhat embar- 
rassed by the eight beauties who surround- 
ed him; but he soon recovered himself, made 
their acquaintance, and introduced them all 
to Lafayette. The one poor little Indian 
whoo was discovered by Columbus, cowered 
shivering behind his palm-tree, and wonder- 
ed what had become of the rest, who had 
failed to put in an appearance. The School 


of Athens was conducted by but two philos- 
ophers, the other three having left to “see 
aman.” The Death of Cwsar would have 
been much more effective had not Ciwsar 
kept raising himself on his elbows, the bet- 
ter to observe the crowd and to acknowledge 
the applause of his friends along the route. 
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THE PROLOGUE TO YORKTOWN, 
By J. ESTEN COOKE. 


YORKTOWN was the last scene of the old 
Revolutionary drama, a fine tableau before 
the fall of the curtain; but events which 
preceded it in the same year were perhaps 
more interesting. The famous “siege” was 
not of itself a very grand affair. Eight 
thousand men were hemmed in by sixteen 
thousand, and surrendered. There was no 


- desperate fighting; the gallant rush of a 


small assaulting force ended the .whole 
struggle. The terrible wars of the nine- 
teenth century have dwarfed these old skir- 
mishes, and we read with some amusement 
the hyperboles of the contemporary writers. 
Good Dr. THATCHER tells us that the scene 
was “sublime and stupendous,” and glows 
with admiration of the racing shells, ‘ with 
blazing tails most beautifully brilliant.” 
When these fearful “ meteors” fall and 
burst, they “ excavate the earth to a consid- 
erable extent, and make dreadful havoc.” 
When they drop in the York, they “ throw 
up columns of water, like the spouting mon- 
sters of the deep.” The day of doom has 
dawned at last for the English. In the 
midst of this sublime and stupendous storm 
of meteors and monsters, they are going to 
wilt away, and vanish from American soil. 

Let us close our ears to this racket of 
cannon and mortars, and see what led to it. 
The military movements which preceded 
the fighting were much more striking than 
the fighting itself, and without an intelli- 
gent conception of these movements, York- 
town is something of an enigma. It may 
be said that this decisive event was the re- 
sult of military skill and good fortune com- 
bined. There was little expectation that 
the long and persistent wrestle was going 
to end here. The country was despondent, 
and the army began to lose heart under their 
accumulated sufferings. General WAYNE 
described the troops as “poorly clothed, 
badly fed, worse paid, and exposed to drift- 
ing snows and chilling blasts, with but one 
blanket between three men”; and in the 
spring of 1781 WasHINGTON wrote these 
lines to Colonel LAURENS, American en- 
voy to France: “ Day does not follow night 
more certainly than it brings with it some 
alditional proof of the impracticability of 
carrying on the war without the aids you 
were directed. to solicit. As an honest and 
candid man I assert this, that without a 
foreign loag our present force, which is but the 
remnant of an army,can not be kept together 
this campaign...... We are at this moment sus- 
pended in the balance.” 

It was just at this critical moment that 
WASHINGTON, by a stroke of what was no- 
thing less than military genius, paralyzed 
the whole English programme, and ended 
the war. 

It is possible to present a lucid narrative 
of the military movements of the year in a 
small space, and such concise surveys are 
sometimes better than detailed statements. 
What everybody saw in the spring of 1781 
was that Sir HENRY CLINTON had deter- 
mined to strike a great blow at Virginia, 
the arsenal and granary of the American 
army. The State was nearly defenseless, 
and promised to be an easy prey to an en- 
emy. She had stripped herself of fighting 
men, and only graybeards and boys were 
left. The whole tide-water lay exposed, 
and the many navigable rivers gave access 
to the heart of the country. The State had 
escaped the horrors of war up to this time, 
but now she-was to bear her share of them. 
While WASHINGTON was confronting Sir 
HENRY CLINTON on the Hudson, CoRNWAL- 
Lts was to strike at his native soil, Virginia, 
and by occupying it sever the two sections 
of the country. 

The movement began in the first days of 
January, 1781, when BENEDICT ARNOLD sail- 
ed up James River with a force of nine hun- 
dred men, and landing at Westover, march- 
ed to Richmond, which was wholly unde- 
fended. The place easily fell into his hands, 
and he burned the public warehouses, after 
which he retired down the river. 
cident made everything plain. There was 
no force to defend Virginia. Every fight- 
ing man had just been sent to GREENE in 
the Carolinas, and the militia of old men and 
boys, hastily collected by General NELSON 
and Colonel PaGe, could only hang on the 
skirts of the British column and harass it. 

This was the initial incident of the com- 
ing campaign; with the first days of spring 
came greater events. CORNWALLIS had de- 
feated GREENE in the Carolinas, and leav- 
ing his adversary to retreat southward, be- 
gan to move toward Virginia. There ev- 
erything was now concentrating, and in 
April General PHILLIPs, with about two 
thousand five hundred British troops from 
New York, sailed up James River. The de- 
signs of the enemy soon became developed. 
The aim of PHILLIPS was to destroy the 
warehouses and stores along the rivers, to 
attack any force that opposed him, and to 
take up a position where he could form a 


This in- 








junction with Lord CoRNWALLIs on his ar- 
rival from the South. There seemed to be 
little or nothing in his way. <A few militia 
made a stand at Petersburg, but were soon 
dispersed. PHILLIPS occupied the place, 
burned the warehouses, and then marched 
northward toward Richmond, burning bar- 
racks and public stores, until he reached 
Manchester. Here he received his first 
check. On the Richmond hills, across the 
river, were seen long lines of troops, ready to 
dispute the passage. At the same moment 
PHILLIPs received a dispatch which induced 
him to hurry back toward Petersburg. Lord 
CoRNWALLIS was coming. 

From this moment begins the game of 
chess which made the Virginia campaign 
of 1781 so interesting. The troops seen by 
PHILLIPS on the Richmond hills were not 
militia, but a force of about twelve hundred 
Continentals sent by WASHINGTON to de- 
fend Virginia. They were commanded by 
a remarkable man—the Marquis de Lafay- 
ette. He was at this time a youth of about 
twenty-three, and had left a young wife and 
a life of luxury to come and share the hard- 
ships of the Americans, and fight with them. 
He had offered to do so as a private soldier, 
but Congress commissioned him a Major- 
General ; and WASHINGTON’s opinion of his 
ability is shown by the work intrusted to 
him—the defense of Virginia against the 
ablest of the English generals. 

A race now took place between PHILLIPS 
and LAFAYETTE for the possession of Peters- 
burg. The object of LAFAYETTE was to 
seize upon the place, and by interposing be- 
tween the two wings of the British army, 
hold them asunder. In the race, PHILLIPS 
won. He entered the town just as his ad- 
versary made his appearance on the north 
bank of the Appomattox. The Americans 
opened a furious cannonade on the place, 
and the Bollingbrook House, in the Bland- 
ford suburb, was a conspicuous mark of the 
fire. It is probable that LAFAYETTE would 
have spared it if he had known one fact: 
General PHILLIPs was dying there. He had 
contracted a bilious fever, and on reaching 
Petersburg was completely prostrated by 
it. The thunder of the American cannon 
aroused him from the stupor which pre- 
cedes death, and he was heard muttering, 
“My God! ’tis cruel; they will not let me 
die in peace.” He steadily sank, and on 
the 13th of May expired. He was buried 
with military honors in the grave-yard of 
Blandford church—an old ivy-covered ruin 
still standing—and here the dust of the 
man called by JEFFERSON “the proudest 
man of the proudest nation on earth” still 
remains. 

These scenes immediately preceded the 
arrival of Lord CORNWALLIS—an event 
which overjoyed the officers of the British 
army. The command had fallen to Ar- 
NOLD, a fact which they bitterly resented, 
and LAFAYETTE also had an opportunity of 
expressing the American estimate of the 
traitor. ARNOLD sent him a flag with a 
letter, but LAFAYETTE refused to read it. 
He would hold no intercourse whatever, he 
sent word, with such a person. 

Lord CORNWALLIS reached Petersburg on 
the 19th of May, and found himself at the 
head of about five thousand men, the whole 
British force in Virginia amounting to about 
ten thousand. To oppose him LAFAYETTE 
had his twelve hundred regulars and about 
three thousand militia; but these latter, un- 
der command of General THoMas NELSON, 
soon proved themselves excéllent soldiers. 
The great American want was cavalry ; La- 
FAYETTE’s whole force of that arm was one 
company only, and opposed to this hand- 
ful was “the terrible cavalry” of TARLETON, 
which had spread such terror in the Caro- 
linas. The approaching struggle seemed a 
most unequal one. By the end of May Lord 
CORNWALLIS had concentrated near City 
Point a force of about eight thousand Brit- 
ish regulars, and the problem before the 
young Frenchman was how to face this 
compact corps, with its excellent cavalry, 
with a force of about four thousand men, 
and virtually no cavalry. It was two to 
one, and the two were regulars, the one 
nearly all militia. 

LAFAYETTE bravely faced the hard pro- 
spect before him, and was determined to run 
no risks. He wrote to WASHINGTON, “I am 
resolved on a war of skirmishes, without 
venturing too far’; and to his friend Ham- 
ILTON, “I am afraid of myself as much as 
of the enemy.” These words are the key 
to all his movements during the campaign. 
He was young, ardent, with a passion for 
military glory, and nothing would have 
pleased him more than a trial of strength 
with CORNWALLIS. His refusal to risk any- 
thing was the proof of his military ability 
and self-command. CORNWALLIS fully ex- 
pected to profit by his young adversary’s 
rashness or inexperience. One of his let- 
ters which was intercepted contained the 
words, “The boy can not escape me.” 

The English crossed James River toward 
the end of May about eight thousand strong, 








and advanced on LAFAYETTE, who was at | RY CLINTON re-enforce CORNWALLIS, or re- 


Wilton, just below Richmond. He prompt- 
ly retired before them toward the Rappa- 
hannock; and from this moment the move- 
ments of the two adversaries during the 
whole campaign were full of interest. One 
was striving to bring the other to battle, 
but the other refused to be brought. It 
was a campaign of mancuvres on LAFAY- 


ETTE’s part from first to last, and maneu-- 


vring is almost always more interesting 
than mere fighting: the one is the work 
of the brain, the other of the arm; and La- 
FAYETTE proved himself a cool and skillful 
soldier. He fell back steadily toward the 
Rappahannock, and CORNWALLIS followed, 
endeavoring to bring him to battle. This 
was seen to be impossible, however, and the 
British halted at the North Anna River, 
from which point TARLETON’s cavalry, in 
their white uniforms, mounted on fine Vir- 
ginia horses, dispersed to ravage the coun- 
try. The raiding was pushed in every di- 
rection, and the public stores everywhere 
destroyed. Many of the plantations were 
laid waste, and at the estates of JEFFERSON 
and other prominent persons nothing was 
left. The cattle were carried off, and the 
throats of colts cut to deprive the Ameri- 
can cavalry of mounts: it was war after 
the TARLETON fashion, as already practiced 
in the Carolinas. After these depredations 
the British cavalry were said to be “mount- 
ed on race-horses.” All was carried off or 
destroyed in the track of the white horse- 
men. Thirty thousand negroes accompa- 
nied them back to the British camp, twen- 
ty-seven thousand of whom were reported 
to have afterward died of camp fever; and 
the destruction of property was estimated 
at thirteen millions sterling. In the course 
of these cavalry operations an attempt was 
made to seize JEFFERSON at Monticello, 
near Charlottesville, but he escaped into 
the mountains near; and the Legislature, 
warned in time, scattered before the troop- 
ers, and were not captured. 

LAFAYETTE had not moved during all 
these depredations. Nothing could per- 
suade the fiery young Frenchman to fight, 
and he remained near Germanna ford, on 
the Rapidan, watching his adversary. All 
at once he began to move. WASHINGTON 
had sent him an additional force of about 
nine hundred Pennsylvanians under “Mad 
ANTHONY WAYNE,” the brave soldier who 
when shot at Stony Point exclaimed, “Carry 
me into the fort, for I will die at the head of 
my column.” This gallant Pennsylvanian 
had now come to re-enforce LAFAYETTE; and 
when Lord CORNWALLIS made a movement 
to destroy some stores at Albemarle Old 
Court House, LAFAYETTE interposed, and 
offered him battle. It seemed reasonable 
to suppose that Lord CORNWALLIS would 
accept. He had declared that “the boy 
could not escape him,” and the boy now 
proposed a trial of strength. He refused, 
and retired toward.the sea-board. 

Such was the result of the famous Vir- 
ginia invasion. It had begun at the end of 
May with loud predictions that the unwary 
boy LAFAYETTE was about to be extinguish- 
ed; and now at the end of June the able 
British commander, a man of middle age, 
with twice his adversary’s force nearly, was 
falling back, apparently bent on escaping 
the boy. The American troops followed 
cautiously, skirmishing with the British 
rear-guard, and a sharp action took place 
in the vicinity of Williamsburg. This had 
no results, but an engagement which imme- 
diately followed it at Jamestown Island 
nearly resulted in disaster to the Continent- 
als. Lord CORNWALLIS laid a trap for his 
adversary, who very nearly fell into it. The 
British trains were sent across James River, 
and CORNWALLIS induced the Americans to 
believe that his main body had followed 
them. The British army was really drawn 
up in the woods, concealed by a fog; and 
when WAYNE, supposing them to be mere- 
ly the rear-guard, made an impetuous at- 
tack upon them, he was nearly surround- 
ed and captured. He only extricated him- 
self by a headlong charge, after which he 
rapidly retreated, and the enemy, fearing 
an ambush, did not follow him. 

Active operations now ceased. Lord 
CORNWALLIS crossed James River, and reach- 
ed Portsmouth, from which he passed over 
to Yorktown, and here in August he began 
to throw up intrenchments. It seemed an 
inglorious ending.. The commander who 
had entered Virginia with such sanguine 
anticipations, and so low an opinion of his 
adversary, was cooped up in a narrow angle 
on the sea-board, and erecting earth-works 
to defend himself. 

Events now hurried on. From August 
to October the scenes of the drama follow- 
ed in rapid succession. WASHINGTON had 
watched the incidents of the Virginia cam- 
paign with the deepest solicitude, and must 
have felt that the time had come for a de- 
cisive blow. Where to strike was the ques- 
tion. The further designs of the enemy 
were not fully developed. Would Sir HEN- 





call him to New York? Before the two 
forces were reunited the blow must be 
struck. A dispatch from LAFAYETTE in Au- 
gust decided everything. The French fleet 
under the Comte de Grasse was on its way 
from San Domingo to co-operate with the 
Americans; and at this intelligence Wasu- 
INGTON’s “ soul was in arms.” He promptly 
resolved to make a rapid march southward 
and strike CORNWALLIS before he could be 
re-enforced. The Americans would assail 
him by land, DE Grasse would guard the 
sea approach, and the result must be the 
capture of the British army at Yorktown. 

All depended upon concealing the move- 
ment southward, and this was effected with 
perfect success. Extensive camps were laid 
out on the Hudson opposite New York, in 
sight of the British garrison, baking-ovens 
were built; and a feint was made to attack 
the upper British posts on the river. Count 
ROCHAMBEAU, commanding the French force 
in Connecticut, moved as though to take 
part in this attack. The army was thus a 
unit, and on the 25th of August the rapid 
march toward Virginia began. It was an 
exciting incident to the troops. The prompt- 
ness and secrecy of the movement surround- 
ed it with attractions. A contemporary 
writer said that it resembled “a theatrical 
exhibition,” scene rapidly following scene. 
The British commander in New York is said 
to have known nothing of the destination 
of the column until it reached the Delaware. 
Then all became plain. WASHINGTON was 
going in personal command of his old guard 
of veterans, to put all to the hazard in 
Virginia. 

The march through Philadelphia was a 
sort of triumph. The windows were filled 
with ladies waving their handkerchiefs and 
uttering cries of joy. The ragged “Conti- 
nentals,” with their torn battle-flags, led the 
column, and behind followed the French 
troops, in “gay white uniforms, faced with 
green,” the whole escorted by martial music. 
A long time had passed since Philadelphia 
had witnessed so fine a pageant; the last 
resembling it had been the famous “ Mischi- 
anza” spectacle, devised by poor ANDRE in 
the old days of the British occupation. At 
the head of Chesapeake Bay the bulk of the 
forces were embarked on transports, and in 
September the whole American army was 
concentrated at Williamsburg, a few miles 
from Yorktown. 

Whilst the manewuvres to deceive Sir 
HENRY CLINTON had been going on opposite 
New York, manwuvres equally interesting 
had taken place in Virginia. Lord Corn- 
WALLIS, shut up in Yorktown, had waited 
tranquilly for advices from CLINTON. He 
was apparently confident of his ability to 
repulse any assault. But LAFAYETTE had 
no intention whatever to assault him, and 
the inaction of his young adversary ought 
to have warned him of the real danger. 
LAFAYETTE was drawing a net around him. 
Generals WAYNE and NELSON were sent 
south of James River to prevent his escape 
to the Carolinas. Meanwhile the main 
body remained at Williamsburg to check 
any movement up the Peninsula, and La- 
FAYETTE looked anxiously seaward for the 
sails of DE GRASSE closing the ocean avenue. 
He was in the highest spirits. ‘Adieu, my 
dear General,” he wrote WASHINGTON at the 
end of one of his dispatches. ‘“TI heartily 
thank you for having ordered me to remain 
in Virginia; and to your goodness to me I 
am owing the most beautiful prospect I may 
ever behold.” 

The beautiful prospect at length seemed 
at hand. The white sails of DE GRASSE ap- 
peared in Chesapeake Bay, and anchored at 
the mouth of the York, and three thousand 
men landed and re-enforced LAFAYETTE. 
The event now seemed decided. DE GRASSE 
had arrived, and WASHINGTON was coming. 
Unless a British fleet beat off DE GRasSsE 
and re-enforced CORNWALLIS, the result was 
certain. That attempt was made. Twenty 
English ships, under Admiral GRAVES, madé 
their appearance in the bay, and DE GRaASsE 
went out to fight them. A brisk action fol- 
lowed, and lasted until night. Then the 
booming of the cannon was heard receding 
toward the ocean; finally the sound ceased, 
and DE GRAssE came back with two prizes. 
Admiral Graves had drawn off, and left 
Lord CORNWALLIS to his fate. 

There now seemed no longer any hope 
for the British commander but in desperate 
fighting. When the cannonade receded, he 
must have known fhat he was to expect no 
assistance, and he courageously faced his 
fate. The decisive moment came on rapid- 
ly. WASHINGTON reached Williamsburg on 


‘the 14th of September, just a week after 


the naval engagement, and on the 18th 
visited Comte: de Grasse on his flag-ship 
the Ville de Paris, in Lynn Haven Bay, near 
Norfolk. He was received with military 
ceremony by the Count, a tall old nobleman 
of composed manners: the ships’ yards were 
manned, and a salute was fired, which was 
repeated at the end of the interview. WaSH- 
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INGTON returned to his quarters at sunset, 
having made every arrangement for the 
combined attack upon Lord CORNWALLIS ; 
and on the 28th of September the move- 
ment of the troops began. 

The march was a joyous affair, and the 

old soldiers who had followed the flag so 
long, through such arduous scenes, went on 
through the autumn fields and forests with 
the lightness of boys. Their uniforms were 
tattered, but their arms were bright; and 
behind came the impulsive. French in their 
new uniforms, full of ardor at the prospect 
of fighting. A short march—it was but 
twelve miles—brought them in sight of 
Yorktown, where behind the bastions the 
English cannon waited. Toward the bay 
the prospect was open, and they could see 
the ships of DE Grasse and the English 
men-of-war. It was just sunset when they 
came in sight of this quiet scene and went 
into bivouac—September 28, 1781. 

On the 9th of October WASHINGTON him- 
self put the match to the first gun, and the 
siege of Yorktown began. 

On the 14th the end came. The Ameri- 
cans and French carried the English works 

_ by assault, and WASHINGTON, standing on 
his works, heafd the long shout which indi- 
cated the result of the attack. 

General KNox was standing near him, and 
turning to this old army comrade, WASHING- 
TON said, in his grave voice, as he slowly 
closed his field-glass, “The work is done, and 
well done.” 





(Begun in Harpre’s Werxry No. 1251, Vol. XXIV.) 
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CHAPTER XXXVII.—( Continued.) 
THE WAY THE CAT JUMPS. 


ONE day, at the top of the village, she met 
that nobly principled young man coming 
from his course of medicine at her father’s 
home of health. Jack was casting sheep’s 
eyes up the road that led to the Captain’s 
gate, but sternly bracing his mind toward 
the foot-path leading to Farmer Willum’s, 
where he now put up his horse. Then Spot- 
ty declared her own opinion. 

“T call you no better than a muff,” said 
she. “ How can you carry on like this ?” 

“Like what, Miss Perperaps?” he in- 
quired, with some dignity. “I scarcely un- 
derstand your question.” - 

“You know what I mean well enough. 
Why don’t you go in and: win ?” 

“You still speak in parables,” answered 
he, with a desire to be off, but a stronger 
desire to hear out all she had to say. 

“Why don’t you show a little pluck? 
Or, if that is not fine enough language for 
you, a littledetermination? You love Rose, 
and Rose loves you. Why don’t you check- 
mate the old fogies ?” 

“Really, you seem to take a most kind 
interest in my affairs, Miss Perperaps. Who 
told you that Miss Arthur ever even deigned 
to think of me?” 

“Bosh!” exclaimed the lady. “It is 
plainer than a pike-staff. But I am not go- 

‘ing to tell you allI know.” With that she 
showed her new boots, and said, “ Good- 
day.” 

“This is most unfair, and most unfeel- 
ing,” cried Jack, going after her,as she knew 
he must do. “Miss Perperaps, my dear and 
kind Miss Perperaps, I beg you to explain 
yourself, and not to run away.” 

“TI thought it was you that were in such 
ahurry. But my dear father wants me. I 
have ten dozen pills 1o make up before five 
o'clock. Good-day, Mr. Westcombe.” 

“Yl make the pills, or I'll come and 
help you. And you can have mine to begin 
with: I have got at least three dozen here ; 
and I can spare them.” 

“Oh, you have got some fun in you, after 
all,” Spotty replied, with a very broad grin. 
“T thought you were a stick, and took them 
all. My father considers you a splendid 
patient.” : 

“So I am—so Iam. The most devoted. 
Oh, I won’t get well for a month, Miss Per- 
peraps, if you will only tell me what you 
meant just now.” 

“T meant just what I said,” she answered, 
sitting on a road-side slab to talk. “Miss 
Arthur is as fond of you as you are of her.” 

“That is a simple impossibility. If you 
could only tell me what makes you think 
80, how I would, how I should—it would be 
80 nice of you!” 

“Well, I owe you a good turn or two, and 
I can’t bear to see your tongue so white. 
Did you ever pick an oak-apple in the Fin- 
gle Valley ?” 

“Yes; I found a very pretty one, fluted 
like a love-knot, and I ventured to give it 





to Miss Arthur just to look at. And I don’t 
think she gave it back to me.” 

“Of course she did not. Is this like it? 
I stole it out of her most sacred corner, 
where she keeps her mother’s handkerchiefs. 
And as soon as she missed it, what a way she 
was in! Though of course she pretended 
not to care one rap. She has not the least 
idea that I have got it, or, gentle as she is, 
she would slap me,I believe. And that’s 
not all that shows the way the cat jumps. 
For I began to run you down one day, on 
purpose to torment her. And hereyes— My 
goodness! you will have to look out when 
she is Mrs. Westcombe !” 

“You have made me so happy I could 
kiss your hands after you have rolled a 
thousand pills. But, after all, it is not very 
much, when one comes to think of it.” 

“Then go and get more, you insatiable 
young man. But I tell youit is everything. 
Do you think I don’t know what girls are? 
Shake yourself together well, and go and 
pop the question.” 

“What a practical mind you have!” he 
answered, with much admiration. “ Buthow 
am I to do it, when I can’t get in? I am 
under no promise about it now, but still 
there is a general understanding that I am 
to be—” 

“Backward in coming forward. Very 
well; don’t let me advise you, or when the 
days of repentance come, you will say, ‘She 
did it’ My Step said that to my beloved 
parent about somebody unknown, when 
they had a little scrimmage last Sunday 
night. Therefore I would advise you strong- 
ly not to be anywhere this evening.” 

“ But how can I help being somewhere ? 
You know where I ought to be, and you will 
not tell me.” 

“How sharp you are! You’ve been eat- 
ing sparrow-pie. But whatever you do, 
tight shy this evening of the Captain’s lea- 
ther-coat apple-tree. Where the hill comes 
up under the cliff, you know, at the highest 
.corner of his property. Somebody goes 
there every evening, with her heart in her 
mouth, to peep over the moor; and it would 
never do for you to be there too.” 

“Undoubtedly I should be an interloper. 
I thank you for warning me to keep my dis- 
tance. Miss Perperaps, I hear that Betty 
Sage is ill, I hope it is nothing serious.” 

“Not much, for her. She ate three hedge- 
hogs for breakfast on Tuesday, and they 
were not well baked. Her appetite was 
good, and she swallowed some spines, and 
she says that they have stuck fast in her 
own. But you had better tell John to keep 
away from home. He will have sense 
enough to do that when he knows it. _ His 
Betty would say that it was all his fault, 
although he was a dozen miles out of sight ; 
and then she might die to prove it. But I 
have taken her out of father’s hands, and 
she begins to perceive the difference. If she 
is only left to me, she will come round for 
certain. Butif my father gets another turn 
at her, it will be a very narrow squeak in- 
deed. I have told her toshut. up her mouth 
against him.” 

“What do you think of the General’s case, 
as you seem to form your own opinions so? 
When will he be able to come back to us ?” 

“T can’t tell. My father is getting sadly 
jealous ; he won’t let me have a turn at that 
old shaver. I belong to the tentative school. 
Kill or cure is my ticket for soup.” 

“ And the right one, I believe,” Jack an- 
swered, mildly, for he had not had time to 
think of it, and Spotty’s strong views were 
strange to him. “The next time I ring the 
bell I shall ask, ‘Is Doctor Miss Perperaps 
at home, and her father gone away, so as not 
to spoil her practice ?” 

“T wish you would. I’d give a guinea if 
you would, and I’ve only got one against my 
bill at Mother Cork’s. My Step would get 
the message, and, my criky! she would stare! 
But you haven’t got the spirit to do it, any 
more than you have to go near the crab-tree 
to-night. Good-by.” 





CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
UNDER THE CRAB-TREE. 


NOTHING can be further from the mark 
than to take a man, and how much more a 
woman, strictly according to self-appraise- 
ment. Nature has provided us with things 
to think of far more important than our 
own concerns—our neighbors, in the first 
place, and politics, and the weather, and the 
last new murder, and the last old judicial 
joke—for our judges are now our best jokers 
—and if we ever get home again to think 
about ourselves at all, modesty steps in and 
spoils the balance. 

Conspicuous among the men who under- 
rate themselves was Dr. Perperaps, of Chris- 
towell. He felt that he ought to be more 
than he was, and his views were exceedirg- 
ly scientific. Butno outlet for them, and no 


income from them, as well as the recent death 
of a large rate-payer from lock-jaw—which 
everybody said he should have stopped— 








combined to make him yearn for something 
tedious, a fine slow case, a protracted cure 
(if any), and the money on the nail, which 
he therefore must abstain from hitting on 
the head too speedily. Throughout the 
summer he had reproached himself, and 
been reproached by his wife at pensive pe- 
riods, for letting Dicky Touchwood get well 
so prematurely. And now he was resolved 
to avoid so sad an error in the new opening 
offered by the General’s bad leg. 

“ How long will it take?” Mr. Arthur ask- 
ed him, wistfully. “Not that I have any 
wish to hurry him, of course. But when will 
he be able to be moved with safety ?” 

“He is an ancient warrior,” the doctor 
answered, warily. “What a privilege it is 
to be useful to him! Our country owes 
everything to these old heroes. And a bro- 
ther in arms, sir—a brother in arms—” 

“Yes; but how long will he be in my 
arms? I appreciate the privilege. But I 
want to know the time, because I have to 
make some arrangements of my own.” 

“My dear sir, the first physician in Eng- 
land could not tell you. I have scarcely 
had time for even an elementary diagnosis 
yet. My impression—observe that I do not 
state it as more than a rudimentary impres- 
sion—is that the hero of a hundred fights 
has got suppressed gout in his system. I 
have tested him gently for arthritic indi- 
cations; but he strongly objects to being 
tested.” 

“T heard him request you to go to the 
d—.,” 

“Tt was a very natural request, and tend- 
ed toconfirm my diagnosis. Gouty patients 
always do so, forgetting what would happen 
to themselves when left behind. But, my 
dear sir, if you can not entertain this dis- 
tinguished visitor in his sad distress, per- 
haps I could contrive, without much danger, 
to have him brought down to my humble 
abode.” 

This made the Captain look as fierce as 
Pharaoh, and the doctor facetiously held 
up his bamboo to protect himself; and there- 
with made off. “What must be, must,” 
thought the other, as he went about his work 
quite cheerfully ; “old Fire and Punk seems 
very much at home. But he is not the man 
to be long upon his back. If it were not 
for that pompous rogue of a Perperaps, 
Punk would be up and off to-morrow. Wait 
a bit. Something will arise within a week 
to change the situation.” 

Something arose within an hour to change 
tho situation largely. What man, having 
begun a job, can bear to leave off at three- 
quarters of it? When he has only done a 
little, it may be in his power to lay his tools 
down and go away, muttering to himself, 


“Dimidium facti, qui bene cepit, habet.” 


But when he has got beyond the half (which 
comes none the sooner for the mere begin- 
ning), his spirit is up, and his eyes and fin- 
gers itch to admire the end of it. And this 
is the spirit of the mighty artist. 

Mr. Arthur, in his little way, was a mighty 
artist. He could so enwrap hiv.self in his 
work as to let everything else slip off, like 
water from the plumage of a sweetly oily 
duck. And he had that fine desire to com- 
plete a job well, through want of which so 
many men of genius fail. He had now be- 
gun at that leathery crab-tree—not at alla 
pleasant job to a gardener of high art, be- 
cause it was a crude, cantankerous subject. 
But his mind was set upon it, to make good 
the interruption of the General’s disaster a 
few days ago. 

Now General Punk had been quite terri- 
ble this day, and especially severe to all who 
did their best to help him. If anyvody 
whispered that “he would very soon be 
better,” the strongest words were helpless 
to express his indignation, and he scowled 
at such atrocity. Even Rose, to whom he 
had been courteous and gentle in his very 
worst pangs hitherto, had been obliged this 
day to relieve his tongue, which suffered 
(in sympathy with his system) from repres- 
sion, by making some very hasty exits. 
And Moggy said, without euphemism, he 
was “nort but an auld divil.” 

Toward eventide Miss Arthur, who had 
enough to do between them, came out for a 
breath of sweet-languaged air, and the free- 
dom of dwelling with larger things. She 
had always loved the great moorland view, 
and the calm ennoblement of the hills, as 
they drew the sinking light around them, 
and fostered every farewell glance. She 
loved to see how they yielded rank to the 
larger lands behind them, and accepted 
shadow, as they cast their own, in stately 
grades submissive. 

Our minds must be very much improved, 
no doubt, from the condition of the old 
British mind as it used to work not much 
more than a hundred years ago. When it 
wants to describe a thing, the mind makes 
words, or at any rate doubles up the old 
ones into new cocked hats, and is proud of 
having found out something fresh. Upon 
this new phenomenon the staler minds 





make rush, as a dozen sparrows chase the 
one who has unluckily found pie-crust, or 
men run after the man who has hit upon a 
scampish trick that pays. The great artists 
are the men who have taught our eyes to see 
and our tongues to speak. 

[TO Bz OONTLNUED.] 





WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Tue New York Democratic Convention, which 
met at Albany on the 1)th and 12th inst., made 
the following nominations: For Secretary of 
State, William Purcell, of Monroe; for Comp- 
troller, George H. Lapham, of Yates; for Attor- 
ney-General, Roswell A. Parmenter, of Rensse- 
laer; for State Treasurer, Robert A. Maxwell, of 
Genesee ; for State Engineer and Surveyor, 
Thomas Evershed, of Orleans; for Judge of 
Court of Appeals, Augustus Schoonmaker, Jun., 
of Ulster. An illustration of the Convention and 
portraits of nominees will be found on page 709. 





Russia has recently acquired from China the 
right to enter that country through a gateway 
near the western end of the Great Wall. A 
writer in the Pall Mall Gazette calls attention to 
the fact that this route was a favorite one with 
Ptolemy’s Seric traders, and that it was followed 
generally by the Arab merchants in the sixth 
century. He. adds that the acquiring of this 
route by Russia may soon lead to the construction 
of the first Central Asiatic railway. 





Mr. J. R. Keene’s famous Foxhall has signal- 
ized himself by two recent victories on the Eng- 
lish turf—the Cesarewitch Stakes on 11th inst., 
and the Select Stakes on the following day. A 
picture of Foxhall was printed in Harper’s 
WEEKLY for November 20, 1880. 





A captain of a government revenue-cttter has 
taken formal possession of Wrangell Land in the 
name of the United States. Suggestive as the 
name is of dispute, it is not believed that the step 
will result in international controversy, since 
Wrangell Land is without inhabitants and with- 
out value, so far as any one has been able to dis- 
cover. 





A Newfoundland dog belonging in Boston is 
believed to have committed suicide. He had 
been sick for some time. His owner and several 
other persons saw him go into the street, wait for 
some lightly laden wagons to pass, and then de- 
liberately lie down in front of the wheels of a 
truck loaded with stone. 





Boston claims that the word caucus, which is 
a source of perplexity and grief to the English 
press, was originated in that city about the year 
1774. 





It is learned by way of Chicago that there is a 
panic in Boston over the advance in the price of 
beans. 





The Lord Mayor of London has received from 
an admirer in New South Wales a present of 
game, dressed and frozen. In the lot were thir- 
teen kangaroos. 





The Monde Illustré announced that on October 
14 the Americans would hold a national festival 
in honor of the discovery of the country by Chris- 
topher Columbus, at which an orchestra of ten 
thousand pieces would assist a hundred singers 
in rendering the famous national hymn “ Colum. 
bia,” composed by the discoverer above named. 
Exactly at the finale a hundred cannon were to 
be fired by the touch of the leader’s baton on an 


.electric key. 





There seems to be a lack of acquaintance with 
the ingredients of harmless beverages in Home- 
wood, Pennsylvania. An enterprising man re- 
cently sold forty dollars’ worth of coffee to the 
residents as a sure cure for small-pox. 





In view of the destruction of the famous cedars 
of Lebanon, Rustem Pasha, the Governor-Gener- 
al, has issued a decree forbidding tourists to 
pitch tents or kindle fires among the trees, and 
setting forth that any oxen, sheep, or goats found 
there will be confiscated. It is said that the for- 
est has dwindled to a mere thicket, in which 
there are only about four hundred trees, 





A Canadian in San Francisco is editing a Chi- 
nese newspaper with a pair of shears and a 
Chinaman. He clips items of interest to the 
Chinese from the daily papers, and has them 
translated into the language of the Flowery King- 
dom. He has a rival in a newspaper owned and 
edited by Chinamen. There has as yet been no 
outcry against Chinese cheap labor in journalism. 





Very little distress, but a great deal of annoy- 
ance, results from the recent fire in the building 
where Murray Hill has been accustomed to store 
its valuables while spending the summer in the 
country or abroad. There may be additional ag- 
gravation in the thought that a part of the build- 
ing was believed to be fire-proof, and that it was 
this part of the structure which suffered the most. 
Among the names of the losers are none who are 
not amply able to bear their losses; yet some 
of the wealthiest of them could not replace what 
they have lost, even though they were willing to 
devote their entire fortunes to it. Many weeks 
must elapse before an estimate of the aggregate 
losses can be made. It will probably be,among 
the millions, reckoning the property at its intrin- 
sic value, and it is safe to say that the losers 
would gladly add several hundred thousand dol- 
lars to those figures if they could have their val- 
uables restored, 
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THE LATE DR. J. G. HOLLAND. 
Puorograruep by Rookwo*r —[Sze Pace 707.) 


THE NEW GOVERNOR OF IOWA. 


Tion. BUREN R. SHERMAN, the Republican Governor-elect 
of Iowa, is one of the self-made men of the West. He 
springs, however, from good Eastern stock,.and owes much 
to the qualities inherited from honorable . parentage, aud 
the habits of industry formed early in life. He is a na- 
tive of New York, born in Phelps, Ontario County, May 
28, 1836. 

He was the third son of PHINEAS L. SHERMAN. After a 
good practical education in the public school at Elmira, 
he learned the watchmaker’s trade. In 1855, the family 
removed to Iowa, where the father had purchased some 
government lands. There they engaged in farming. While 
at work upon the farm he employed his leisure hours in 
studying law, and in the summer of 1859 was admitted to 
the bar. When the war with the South broke out he was 
one of the first to respond, and enlisted in Company G, 
Thirteenth Iowa Volunteer Infantry, and immediately went 
to the front. From Second Sergeant he was promoted, in 
February, 1862, to Second Lieutenant of Company E. He 
was severely wounded at the battle of Pittsburg Landing. 
While in the hospital he was promoted to the rank of Cap- 
tain for gallant services on the field. At length, though 
crippled and still suffering from his injuries, he returned 
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THE HON. BUREN R. SHERMAN. 


to his company, where, by the aid of crutches, he was able 
to be on duty ; but the demands of patriotism were more 
than his enfeebled system could endure, and he was finally 
compelled, in the summer of 1863, to resign his commission. 

Soon after his return home he was elected to the office 
of County Judge, Benton County, to which he was re-elected 
in 1865. He resigned the judgeship in 1866 to accept the 
office of Clerk of the District Court, which position he held 
by repeated elections until his election as Auditor of the 
State in 1874, the position he has held ever since, and which 
he filled with such marked ability that he very soon came 
into prominence as a candidate for Governor. On the 29th 
of June he received the nomination. 

THE FOURTH AVENUE FIRE. 

THE most extensive and destructive conflagration that 
has visited New York in many years occurred on the night 
of October 10, on Fourth Avenue, near the lower mouth of 
the Park Avenue tunnel, and directly opposite the Park 
Avenue Hotel. The fire broke out in the immense stables 
of the Fourth Avenue Railway Company. A‘ stiff gale 
blowing from the northwest spread the flames with great 
rapidity, and despite the best efforts of the brave firemen 
to arrest them, the entire block bounded by Thirty-second 
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and Thirty-third streets and Lexington and 
Fourth avenues was speedily consumed. 

Within half _an hour after the first out- 
break the fire had crossed Thirty-second 
Street, and seized upon the tall storage ware- 
house belonging to JoHN H. MORRILL, the 
finest and largest of its kind in this city. 
Two million dollars’ worth of property was 
stored there. The building was entirely de- 
stroyed. Many of the best families of the 
city, when travelling or out of town, depos- 
ited their valuables at MORRILL’s, and took 
their own risks, insuring or not insuring, as 
they saw fit. Much of the material stored 
there was consequently uninsured through 
the neglect of the owners. 


A LODGE OF SORROW. 

On the evening of the 11th inst. a Lodge 
of Sorrow was held at the Grand Opera- 
house in Newark, New Jersey, in memory of 
President GARFIELD, who was a member of 
the order. The house was crowded with the 
most eminent citizens. The front of the pro- 
scenium and the stage were heavily draped 
in black. Near the front of the stage seats 
were placed so as to form a régular Lodge, 
and in the centre was a large catafalque, 
appropriately draped. In the midst was a 
raised dais, on the front of which were the 
letters J. A. G. in silver, and on the dais 
rested an urn. East of the catafalque hung 
a Masonic apron, and on the west a pair of 
white gloves crossed. East, west, and south 
of the catafalque were three Past Masters, 
and by the side of each a taper. Other of- 
ficers of the Lodge sat in their usual places. 
At the rear of the stage was a chorus of 
male and female voices, and instrumental 
music was furnished by a band. The Lodge 
was opened in due form according to the 
ritual, and the Past Master in the east light- 
ed his taper, saying, ‘‘ Wisdom in life.” The 
officer in the west then lighted his taper, 
saying, “Strength in death.” Then the of- 
ficer in the south lighted the third taper, 
saying, “ Beauty in God’s love, and eternal 
light.” The Chaplain of the Lodge then 
repeated a prayer, which was followed by 
the male chorus singing, “ Blessed are the 
pure in heart.” A brief oration (not from 
the ritual) was given by the Rev. Dr. HEp- 
WORTH, of New York city. 

After the oration came the song, “Rest, 

spirit, rest,” by a quartette, and then the 
address from the ritual beginning, “In the 
midst of life we are in death,” read by the 
Worshipful Master. After this the Chaplain 
read selections from Scripture, a dirge was 
played by the band, and a prayer made by 
the Chaplain. The officers of the Lodge 
then, while the Dead March in ‘Saul was 
played, ‘walked slowly around the cata- 
falque; the Junior Warden advanced and 
laid upon it a bunch of white flowers, em- 
blematic of the pure life to which their bro- 
ther had been called. The procession again 
moved around the catafalque, and the Sen- 
ior Warden placed upon it a wreath of white 
flowers as a symbol of the virtues of the de- 
parted. At the close of the third march the 
Master of the Lodge laid a green wreath on 
the catafalque—an emblem of faith in the 
immortality of the soul. As each of these 
wreaths was put in its place one of the ta- 
pers was extinguished. Then followed the 
impressive’ funeral service from the ritual, 
the grand honors were given, the choir and 
audience sang “ Nearer, my God, to Thee,” 
aud the band played Cnopiy’s Tenebrae. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
IN NERVE EXHAUSTION, 

I am altogether pleased with the properties of 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in nerve exhaustion and 
dyspepsia. 

—[{Adr.] Van Wert, O, A. N. Krovt, M.D. 


EFFIE ELLSLER. 
Messrs. Riker & Son: Madison Square Theatre. 
After giving your American Face Powder a 
thorough trial, I must say that it fully merits the 
praise thats have everywhere heard bestowed upon 
it. Very sincerely yours, Errir EttsLer.—[ Com. ] 


A HAPPY FAMILY. 
Pulled from the breast, squeezed from the bottle, 
Stomachs will sour and milk will curdle; 
Baby hallelujah all that night, 
Household bumping beads in awful fright. 
Don't deny, ‘twas thus with Victoria, 
Night was hideous without Castoria ; 
When colic left; for peaceful slumber, 
All said their prayers and slept like thunder.—{ Adv.] 


Ir you suffer from looseness of the bowels, Ancos- 
tTtea Birvers will surely cure you. Beware of coun- 
terfeits, and ask your grocer or druggist for the gen- 
uine article, prepared by Dr, J. G. B. Sircert & Sons, 


*—[ Adv.) 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Send $1, $2, $3, or $5 
for a sampie retail box 
by express of the best 
Candies in America, put 


: up elegantly and strict! 
pure. Refers to all Chicago. Address C. F. GUNTHER, 
Confectioner, 78 Madison St., Chicago. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


“By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of well-selected cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to at- 
tack wherever there is a weak point. We may escape 
many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well fortified 
with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.”— 
Civil Service Gazette. 

Made simply with boiling water or milk. 

Sold only in soldered tins, 3¢ and Ib., labelled 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
Lonpon, Ena. 


Also, Epps’s Chocolate Essence for afternoon use. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, (878. 
Ss 


“> _ Bovaktast Cocoa 


, —<z Warranted absolutely pure 
{ Cocoa, from which the excess 
of oil has been removed. It is a 
delicious drink, nourishing and 
strengthening; easily digested; 
admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as persons in health, 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER &CO., 
Dorchester, Mass. 


STATEN ISLAND 














FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 and 7 John 8St., N.Y. 
BRANCH 1199 Broadway, near 20th St., N. Y. 


279 Fulton St., Brooklyn. 
47 N. Kighth St., Philadelphia. 
OFFICES } 110 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 
Dye, Clean, and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Robes, d&c., of all fabrics, and 






Madara SOG REWARD 
Absolutely Pure. 


A Sradivate 
R004 SKIN 
aration makes such light, flaky hot breads, or luxurious ae 


pastry. Can be eaten by dyspeptics without fear of ee 


ced 
the ills resulting from heavy, indigestible food. Sold f the system, Brightens of the most elaborate styles, cleaned or dyed success- 
only in cans, by all Grocers. ; Heautifies the Complexion. x ronan Bi a fully without ri ing. : 
Royat. Baxtne Pownrr Co., New York. for all Skin diseases, and Positivel Gentlemen’s Garments, cleaned or dyed whole, 





$s -00 per Package or G for -00. Sold by 
FE : SUapus oF sent hy ‘mandi im letter ‘orm on receipt 
Universally prescribed by the Faculty. of price. 


A laxative and refreshing THE BELL MANN CO., 
Fruit Lozenge 842 Broadway, New York. 
for Constipation, st ay ah oo paper. 


bile, headache, hemorrhoids, 


Curtains, Window - Shades, Table - Covers, Carpe 
&c., cleaned or dyed. : vd * 

Employing the best attainable skill and most im- 
proved appliances, and having systematized anew every 
department of our business, we can confidently promise 
the best results, and unusually prompt return of goods, 

Goods received and returned by express or by mail. 





Pharmacien de 1'* Classe 
de la Faculte de Pari 





UNION SQUARE. 


27, rue Rambuteau, Paris. SHERRIES, Pale, Dry, Fruity, &c., &c. 66 Bexk=en’s BITTERS,* THE BEST 
Sold by all Chemists HOCKS, Burgundies, Clarets, Sauternes, &c., &c. Stomach ‘Bitters known—unequalled for 
and Druggists. CHAMPAGNES, Dry or Fruity, Esteemed Varieties. their medicinal properties, and for their fineness 


75 cents the box. COGNACS, in Demijohns and Bottles as a cordial. Beware of counterfeits and imita- 


: : tions similarly put up. For sale a ae 
‘ STEHR Manufacturer of | GIN, Holland imported in Jugs. : rs, liquor merchants, and L. FUNKE, Jr., 
Jes “ 3 Meerschaum | MARMALADE, Jams, &&. Jas. Keiller & Son, Dundee. le Agent, 78 John 8t.,N. Y. P.O. Box 1029, 

Pipes & Cigar Holders. Whole- | FRUITS GLACES, also Preserves, Prunes without 

sale and retail. Send for Circular and stoner. 


Spo: Price List. $47 Hroome St-.N-X- | BISCUITS, Albertsand Waters, Middlemase, Edinburgh. Vv I oO L if OUT F iTS. 


Ww AN TE D. pts, Soermors Celebrated Sna Tenchor, gout toany Bow 
3 nt *¢ .” The un le! an woe = “ _ pars 
The First Thirteen Volumes of 


ed success of this charming addition to days trial befere 
israred soneerenss 
HARPER S WEEKLY sometimes creates. They are an absolute 


Ja lady’s toilet, is due to their con- on tan 
(1857 to 1869 inclusive), 
























mecesalty to ladies whose foreheads are high— 
hose hair wil] not remainin crimp. Being made of 






Netare'e Ourly Mair, a cannet get out of Pi] 

- r. * . o,° wave. ey have no wis- 

. P h. Send Stamp 

Bound or in Numbers, if in Good Condition. Fable in all other waves and crimps. Does at $3.50, $7.,919. & $22 cach. Se Stamp 
Address, stating price, A. B. C., lins, Guitars, YF Seer nee 





ae tes, 8 = ki . —— 
Accordeons, Music Boxes, &c. wes rice 
Mail lerea Specialty. C.W. Story, 26 Central St. Boston, Mass 


Over 3,000,000 Sold—Phenomenal Success!! 
OTT’S ELECTRIC HAIR BRUSH. 


= An Honest Remedy 


ease a PRESCRIBED AND USED BY OUR BEST PHYSICIANS. 
a CO 


PN 








Box 959, New York Post-Office. 












Brush. Th Handle is made of a new odorless com ition 38 
combination of substances PRODUCING A PERMANENT E OTRO. 
MBALE ULANDS AND POLUIOLNS ttt pores onthe oteasdte 

a silver compass Which ati - ” 


Not a Wire Brush 
But Pure Bristles. 












IT IS WARRANTED TO CURE 


Nervous Headache In 5 Minutes! Bilious 
Headache in 5 Minutes! WNeuraigia in & 
Minutes! Dandruff and Diseases of the 
Scaip! Prevent Falling Hair and Bald- 
ness! Promptly Arrest Premature Gray- 
ness! Make the Halr grow Long and 
Glossy! The continued use of Pilis, etc., 
works irreparable Injury. Ask any Physile 
clan. : 




















Will positively produce 
a rapid growth of hair 
on bald heads, where the 
glands and fciligies are 
not totally destroyed. 

















most cordially. My hair. about a 
year since, commenced f out, 
and I was ranidiv tT, but 
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ince using the Bru hi 

ir has made tes sh a thick growth of 
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success. After this rem: 






one for my wife, who has been @ great suf- Yf 
ferer from h and she finds it a prompt ana a 
infallible remedy, A. C. Bridgeman, D.D.” 












ALL DEALERS WILL REFUND THE PRICE 
IF NOT AS REPRESENTED. 








Many thousand similar Testimonials can be seen at our office. 
Ask for DR. SCOTT'S. = 
yaxewoorner. seol AL BEAUTIFUL BRUSH, rdf Veits. 
gor avoid, WIRE We will send it on trial, postpal of $3.00, which will be 
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the Scaip and promote J Inclose 10 cents extra and we guarantee safe delivery into your hands; or will send it 
Baldness. by express, C.O. D., at your expense, with privilege of opening and ptm AB, But express- 
a age adds considerably to your cost. r request your neare Droggist or Fancy Store to ob- 
Mention this Pa r. tain one for you, and be sure Dr. Scott’s name is on the Box. 


MONEY RETURNED IF NOT AS REPRESENTED. 
As soon as you receive the Brush, if not well satisfied with your bargain, write us, and we will return the money, wet _— be Ser? 
ies d Postmaster James of New York, as a guarantee of good faith. - _ o a 
: ittances should be made payable to GEO. A. SCOTT. $42 Broadwa: . They made in Checks, Drafts, Post Office 
Orders, Currency, or Stamps. LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. yy ay OL in ft Nd 
Send for @ Circular of our Dr. Scott's Electric Flesh Brush. 


















cerebral congestion, &c. Parr = : 
Prepared by &. GRILLON, | JQHN DUN CAN’S SONS BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Sole sae arene ’ 5 and 7 John St., N. Y. 
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Heat your houses thoroughly (during such win- 
ters as the past one was) by using 


BOYNTON’S 


GAS-TIGHT DURABLE FURNACES. 


Thousands have had constant and severe use 
during the past 22 years, and are in good condi- 
tion to-day, without repairs or expense. Cheapest 
to buy and use. Have more power, greater dura- 
bility, and are fitted with more modern improve- 
ments for saving fuel and labor than any furnace 
made. Producing large volume of pure warm air 
perfectly free from gases. Immensely popular 
and universally successful. Send for Circulars, 


RICHARDSON, BOYNTON & CO., Manufacturers, 
234 Water St., New York, & 84 Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 


DEGRAAF & TAYLOR, 


Nos. 47 & 49 West 14th St., 


Running through the block to 
48 WEST 15TH ST., 
Between 5th and 6th Avenues, 
THE LARGEST CASH 


FURNITURE AND BEDDING 


ESTABLISHMENT IN NEW YORK. 


Always on hand the largest Stock, complete in every 
department, at moderate prices. Thirty years estab- 
lished and widely known. 


ALVANISM and ELECTRICIT 


The Great Curative Agents. 














A_ GALVARNIC 
BATTERY is im- 


cated Plaster, 
which, when appli- 
ed to the body pro- 
juces @ CO t 
} but mild current of 
Electricity which is 
most exhil 3 
It is a positive and 
goeny cure for the 
ollowing com- 
plaints, viz.: 
Rheumatism; Neuralgia; Sick Head- 
ache; Weak and Imflamed Eyes; All 
Affections of the Brain; Spinal m- 
plaints; Kidney and Liver Complaints; 
Sciatica, Paralysisand Lumbago; Dys- 
popes Asthma and Lung Diseases; 
iseases of the Heart; Nervous 
trations, . 
PRICE ONLY $1.00. 


THE BELL MANN CO., Prop’rs, 
842 Broadway, Cor. 13th St., New York. 





AGENTS WANTED. 
SEND STAMP FOR CIRCULARS. 
FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Sent by mail. 


Mention this paper, 








LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. FINEST AND CHEAPEST MEAT 
FLAVORING STOCK FOR SOUPS, MADE 
DISHES, AND SAUCES. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable and palatable tonic 
in all cases of weak digestion and debility. ‘‘Is 
a success and a boon for which nations should 
feel grateful.”—See ‘‘ Medical Press,” “‘ Lancet,” 
“British Medical Journal,” &c. 

CAUTION.—Genuine only with the fac-simile of 
— Liebig’s Signature in Blue Ink across the 

Del, 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all 5 ay Soyo 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only), C. DAVID & CO., 43 Mark 
Lane, London, England. 

_ Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 

SMIT H & VANDERBEEK, ACKER, MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, McKESSON & ROBBINS, H. K. & F. B. 
THURBER & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


™ . . 
“ee, Do Your Own Printing! 
" Si $3 Press forcards, &c. Self-inker, 
, #4. Larger sizes for business use, 
\ i poomsas, boys. Type setting easy 
| | =. by printed instruction. Great mon- 
—ememcy Saver and money maker. Send 
Te ——aap2 Stamps for Catalogue of Presses, 
ype, &., to manuf’rs, Kelsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


C Agents wanted for Life of President 
Garfield. A complete, faithful his- 

plies A tory from cradle to grave, by the 
ey biographer, Col. Conwell. Books all ready 
ans clivery. An elegantly illustrated volume. En- 
doreed edition. Liberal terms. Agents take orders 
aa hp 20 to 50 copies daily. Ontsells any other 
mt ten to one. Agents never made money 80 fast. 
1e book sells itself. Experience not necessary. Fail- 


le aknOwn. All make immense profits. ‘Private 














free. Groncx Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
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Dr. Peck’s Artificial Ear Drums 
¥ HEARING 
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ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


: Paris Costumes. 


Broadway, corner {9th St. 


DRESS 
| TRIMMINGS. 


We have imported for this season a — elegant as- 
sortment of Black Fringes, Passementeries, Buttons, 
and Ornaments. Rich novelties in Pearl Trimmings, 
and Colored Bead Passementeries and Fringes. 

Colored Fringes made to order to match samples, 
with Buttons to correspond. 


E. A. MORRISON, 


893 Broadway, New York. 
Wholesale Department, second and third floors. 


NICOLL THE TAILOR, 


620 BROADVI/AY, 
and 139 to 151 Bowery, New York. 
PANTS TO ORDER, $4.00 TO $10.00. 
SUITS ‘“ “ $15.00 ** $40.00. 
OVERCOATS * 














$15.00 * $40.00. 
Samples and Rules for Self-Measurement sent by mail. 
BRANCH STORES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 








HARPER’S MAGAZINE, One Year...........- $4 00 
HARPER’S WEEKLY, One Year............... 4 00 
HARPER’S BAZAR, One Year 





HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, One Year...... 1 50 
HARPER'S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY: a 
weekly publication, containing works of Travel, 
Biography, History, and Fiction, at prices ranging 
from 10 to 25 cents per number. Full list of Har- 
per’s Franklin Square Library will be furnished 
gratuitously on application to Harrre & Brorurrs. 





sw HARPER'S CATALOGUE, comprising the 
titles of between three and four thousand volumes, 
will be sent by mail on receipt of Nine Cents. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


DO YOUR OWN PRINTIN 


resses and outfits from $3 to $500 
Over 2,000 styles of type. Catalogue and 
b> reduced price list free. 


H. HOOVER, Phila., Pa. 












DRESS GOODS. 


The variety of beautifal 

fabrics for LADIES? 
DRESSES that are dis- 
played by . 
JAMES McCREERY & CO. 
is greater even than in any 
previous season, and many 
of them are exclusive nov- 
elties woven from designs 
of their own which cannot 
be seen in every shop win- 
dow. A visit of inspection 
is invited. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and I1th St., 
New York. 





ARNOLD, 
CONSTABLE, & CO. 


Rich Laces and Made-up Lace Goods. 


Broadway, corner | 9th St. 


\ \ WANTED IN 

every CITY and 

TOWN for the 

. most taking pa- 
per in America; best for subscriber and best for can- 
vasser ; increasing by thousands every week throughout 
the United States and Canada, ordinary people with- 
out experience netting $100 a month in leisure hours. 
Paper suited for everybody,and wholly unlike any other. 
Something unique. A perfect scramble for agencies. 
Liberality to agents. Send postal card. FAMILY 
HERALD PUBLISHING CO., Montreal, Canada. 


8 29K 5 i ust ©, PLAYS, | ETS, 


sent free of postage to any applicant. Send your name and 
P. O. address, on Postal Card, mentioning this paper, to 
DE WITT, PUBLISHER, NO. 33 ROSE T, NEW YORK 


Medied RUBBER TY Ph statord.coruitenscn. x: 




















ATTENTION ALL! AVERITABLE BARGAIN. 


A GENUINE IMPORTED BREECH-LOADING SHOT GUN FOR $5. 





HE RANCER. 


F , 





CHOKE BORED. 


A Breech-Loader for Everynody. 


y This isan UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY. The RANGER is in no sense a cheap made 
m, or unsafe or inaccurate. 


They cost to make over $8 apiece. Their history is 


NGER is made from a breech-loading French Rifle, which cost to 


is: e 
manufacture by the hundred thousand over 


each, and they are safe, strong, accurate, and lorg- 


ranged. When the French government changed from the Snyder system to their present arm, a large 

quantity of these rifles came into a shot gun manufacturer's hands, in Leive, Belgium, who altered them into shot 

guns and sho: tened the forestock. The action is the famous “ Snyder,” swivel breech similar to the Phenix Rifle, 

breech block tippingto one side to insert the cartridge, one of the STRONGEST, MOST CERTAIN, and SAFEST actions 
the world. These guns are all 12 bore, using either brass or paper centre-fire shells. WE CHOKE BORE EVERY ONE OF 
THESE SHOT GUNS AT OUR OWN FACTORY, and warr-nt every one a: extra long ranged, safe, accurate, pA ie 


This Ly oy the gun for t.rm use; can be loaded light enough for squirrels, and HEAVY ENOUGH FO 


ms 
EER. 7 can red five times in twenty seconds, a di is bet 


i to load 
ee en pees Ber duck and deer it is as good as many high-priced guns, for it 
res of SAFETY, RAPIDITY OF ACTION, AND ACCURACY. To those who do not care to 


only will exterminate, it is worth many times its 
the only absolutely necessary featu 
purchase a high-priced 


ee 
MN NGER No. 1, as dese’ 
red and POSITIVE SHELL EJECTOR, only 





| r, or that h t sufficient use for one 
A Stn are of pr ha quality tht: we can warrant it to shoot either ball or buck shot. Prices as 
ribed above, weight about 7 Ibs., 12 bore, 30 or 82 inc. barrel, a plain, well made gan. 
@0. RANGER “3 


a double muzzle loader in » any cases where a muzzle 
‘Where Gophers and Rabbits are a pest that my shot gun 


warrant it. we offera BIG BARGAIN. The 


No. 2, same as No. 1, extra finish, choke 


ascas barre! 06. This price does not include boxing. When ing a distance it is best to box th 
pm ; Whee, 26 nce, rd boxing money included, we give bys 


x of reloadable Rn ey We 


at our own factory, and choke bore every one ourselves. Beware of Flash Ad. 
yor 


ry le 
* Chi ions,” “ Saxons,” ‘just to introduce them,” 
TURNER & IROSS, he 





Bu 


&c. ur guns of an 
16 & 17 Dock 8Sq., m, Mass. 








HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


1. 

THE YORKTOWN CAMPAIGN and the Surrender 
of Cornwallis, 1781. By Henxy P. Jounston. Il- 
lustrated, Svo, Cloth, $2 00, 

IL. 

POETRY OF BYRON. Chosen and Arranged by 

Marttrurw ARNOLD, 4to, Paper, 20 cents. 
Il. 

CAMP LIFE IN THE WOODS; and the Tricks of 
Trapping and Trap Maktug. Containing Compre- 
hensive Hints on Camp Shelter, Log Huts, Bark 
Shanties, Woodland Beds and Bedding, Boat and 
Canoe Building, and Valuable Sugyestions on Trap- 
pers’ Food, &c. With Extended Chapters on the 
frapper’s Art, containing all the “Tricks” and 
Valuable Bait Recipes of the Profession; Full Di- 
rections for the Use of the Steel Trap, and for the 
Construction of ‘Traps of all Kinds; Detailed In- 
structions for the Capture of all Far-Bearing Ani- 
mals; Valuable Recipes for the Curing and Tanning 
of For Skins, &c. By W. Hamtiron Gusson, Author 
of “Pastoral Days.” Illustrated by the Author. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 00. 


A 
INITIA GRACA, Part IL A Firat Greek Course. 
Comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercixe 
Book, with Vocabularies. On the Plan of the “ Prin- 


cipia Latina.” By Witutam Sairu, D.C.L., LL.D. 
12mo, Cloth, 60 cents. 


WESTCOTT & HORT'S GREEK NEW TESTA- 
MENT. The New Testament in the Original Greek. 
The Text Revised by Brooxr Foss Wrstoort, D.D., 
Regius Professor of Divinity, Canon of Peterbor- 
ough; and F. J. A. Hort, D.D., Hulsean Professor 
of Divinity, late Fellow of Trinity College,foam- 
bridge. American Edition. With-an Introduction 
by Putnuie Souarr, D.D., LL.D., President of the 
American Bible Revision Committee. Crown 8vo, 
Cloth, $2 00, 

Vi. 

THE REVISED VERSION OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. Harper’s American Editions: Pica, 
8vo, Cloth, Red Edges, $2 00; Brevier, 16mo, Cloth, 
45 cents; Full Leather, Gilt Edges, 90 cents; Bre- 
vier, 12mo, Cloth, Red Edges, 60 cents; Brevier, 4to, 
Paper, 20 cents. 

Vil. 

THE FRANKLIN SQUARE SONG COLLECTION. 
Containing Two Hundred Favorite Songs and 
Hymns for Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fire- 
side. With Music. Everything Complete on its 
own Page. Selected by J. P. MoCasxry. Royal 
Svo, Paper, same Size and Form as Harper's Monthly 
Magazine, 40 cents. Also, an edition on finer paper, 
in Embossed Cloth, $1 00. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





Ivy: Cousin and Bride. By Peroy Gere. 20 cents. 

Sceptre and Ring. By B. H. Buxton. 20 cents. 

The Cameronians. By Janne Grant. 20 cents. 

The Private Secretary. 20 cente. 

With Costs. By Mrs. Nawnan. 15 cents. 

Toby Tyler; or, Ten Weeks with ‘a Circus. By 
ames Oris. Illustrated. Square 16mo, Iilumina- 


ted Cloth, $1 00. 


Warlock o’ Glenwarlock. By Grorce Macpona.v. 
20 cents. 


That Beautiful Wretch: a Brighton Story. By Wi- 
niaM Brack. With many Illustrations. 20 cente. 
Library Edition, 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

Reseda. By Mrs. Ranpo.ru. 20 cents. 


The Black Speck, By F.W. Routnson. 10 cents. 





t@™ Haxrrer & Brorunns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any parl,of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





G2 Harrer’s Catat.oaus mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stamps. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


GARFIELD. 


An elegant pair of Companion Oil Chromos 
—size, 9x11 inches. Lifelike portraits of the 
late President and his devoted wife. 


Price, $1 for the Pair. 


Sent, prepaid, by mail on receipt of price. 
Liberal discount to Agents and Dealers. 


CALVERT LITHOGRAPHING CO., 


DETROIT, MICH. 
Quickly and 
ASTHMA) Permanent 
Dr.Stinson’s AsthmaRemedy CURED 
is unequaled as a positive 
Alterative and Cure for i 
yspepsia, 


Asthma andD 


afford tem a but is a permanent cure. 
































y 
easy. sleep all 

night without Socahing” if your druggist does not 

keep it, send for treatise and testimonials to 


co., 
852 Broadway, New York. 


Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech- 

2 a Loaders, 
OUR $i5 SHOT-GUN 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Tilus. Cata 


og, 1881-82 
- P. POWELL & SON, 228 Main Street, CINCINNATI, 0. 


THE BIGGEST THING OUT Mizstete! Bose 


(mew) E. NASON & CO., 111 Nassau St., New York 

















$777 & Year and expenses to agents. Outfit free. 
Address P. O, VICKERY, Augusta; Me, 




















THE YORKTOWN CUP 





**Nothing without Labor.» 


HOREHOUNDET 


FOR THE CURE OF 

COUGHS, COLDS, DIFFICULT 
ING AND ALL 
THROAT, BRONCHIAL TUBES 


BREATH. 
AFFECTIONS OF THE 


AND LUNGS, LEADING 
TO CONSUMPTION, 


Those who have used it say that Hale’s Honey 


of Horehound and ‘War is wonderfully remedial 
in all cases where the organs of respiration are affected, 
and that its action is unus tally rapid. It contains 
nothing that can disorder the and has an 
extremely agrecable en 

Children derive ¢ 


stomach, 


reat benefit from its sooth. 


Ing properties when suffering with Croup and Whoop- 
ing Cough. 
Prices, 50c. and $1 per bottle; largest cheapest. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 

Cc. N. CRILTTENTON, Sole Proprictor, 
115 FULTON STREET, N. Y. 

Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in one minute. 


C.N. CRITTENTON, Proprietor, N.Y. 


petro ved VHAMMEION 





it hasa Patent To 
which the gun 4% oe Snap Action, ea re i wkd 


e right or left; to er ae found in nc ergun. It 
has the Rebo nding L which ensures sulety in 
Bieter Grip ado 1 ee 0 cite. r improvements are the 

isto 9 vert and the Patent re- 
Fasten 1 toc ane ofthe Patert kr re-} fore: End 
the barre ie oe he deta: hed from the stock in an inst 

we sage replaced. The shells used in this gu 
tral fire, paper or omen The brass shells ca » relo: 
oo es $ Piain Barrels, ¢, $15.00; Plain 

rrels, }0 bore, @16.00; T Jarrels, 12 b 
ow kihide ates enh Ty wie tB Sree 12 bore, $15.00; ‘Twist 
dOUN et LOV ELL « SONS Gun Dealers, Baston, Mass, 

nd stamp for Ilustrated Catalogue. 


Land 
en= 


ted 











~(Desianep aNp Manvraoturep by Tirrany & Co.) 





CONGRE 


HAR PER'S WEERLY. 


YORKTOWN. 


AMERICANS claim 
that the English were 
|‘ whipped bald-head- 
'ed” in the brush at 
Yorktown. But the 
| English have now got 
i back their Hair, and 
are giving the Ameri- 
which 
Washing- 
victo- 


jeans a Brush 
surpasses 
'ton’s greatest 
Readers will 
isee it illustrated on 
718. Its histo- 
| ry is well worth read- 
| ing.—| Adv. ] 


| ries, 


| page 





FR —* SOZODONT 


Ix a composition of the 
purest and choicest in- 
rredients of the vegeta- 

le kingdom. It cleanses, 
beautifies, and preserves 
the rerTu, hardens and 
invigorates the gums, 
and cools and refreshes 
> themouth. IMPURE 
BREATH, caused by 
neglected teeth, catarrh, 
tobacco, or spirits, is 
not only neutralized, but 
rendered fragrant by the 
daily use of SOZODONT. 
It is as harmless as water, and has been indorsed 
by the most scientific men of the day. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 























Floreston Cologne. 


A New and Fashionable Perfume, Fragrant, Refreshing, Lasting. 
Sold by dealers in Drugs and Faney Goods. Hiseox & Sees N.Y. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


Ginger, Buchu, Mandrake,Stillingia and many 2 
of the best medicines known are combined in Par-d 
KER’S GINGER TONIC, into a medicine of such varied4 
and effective powers, as to make it the greatest} 
Blood Purifer and Liver Regulator and the 7 
Best Health and St Lrength estorer ever used. 4 

t cures euralgia,4 
Sleeplessness, and all diseases of the Stomach, } 
Bowels, Lungs, Liver and Kidneys. 

Remember! This Tonic never intoxicates, cone 
drunkenness, is the Best Family Medicine every 
made, and is entirely diffe erent from Bitters, Gingerd 
P reparations, and other Tonics, ee 9 agg 
out signature of of Hiscox & Co., Chemists, N. ’ 


Parker's Hair Balsam 

























The best, cleanest and 
most economical hair 
restorer and dressing. 


Est: valich« hed 1833. 


WALTER BURL & C0, 


DETROIT, MICH, 
Manufacturers of 
Ladies’ Seal Sacques, Dol- 
mans, Mink Cloaks, Silk 
and Satin Fur-Lined Gar- 
ments, Gentlemens Fur 

Caps, Gloves, &e. 
Goods sent on approval to any 


* part of the U.S. Send for Ilus- 
* trated € atalocue. 


WALTER BUHL & CO. 













DETROIT, MI CH. 


QS W AT E R —The purest rand 
Avs 4 45Xe safest of all ca- 
thartic waters. Avoid all coarse, irritating waters, 
foreign and domestic. They impair the digestive or- 





gaus and kidneys, thereby inducing irreparable results. 








OCTOBER 22, 1681 
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SMOKE MARSHALL'S 
») PREPARED CUBEB CIGARETTES, 


€ For Catarrh, Cold in the Head, 
Hay pa Tae Diseases, ao. 








NO CORDS OR BALANCES. DO NOT GET OUT OF ORDER. 

Dealers will replace any Holler failing to give entire satisfaction. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 

Ss. HARTSHORN, 486 BROADWAY, 


New York. 








‘Model Working " Toy Engines and Figures, 


We send Engine, Figures, Pulleys, Belt, &., 
all complete as per cut, and in working order, 
by mail for $1 50. 

New Catalogue for 1881-82, 376 illustrations, 
by mail, 5 cents. 


PECK & SNYDER, 124 & 126 Nassau St.,.N.Y. 

















This invaluable plant, imported and prepared by 
the undersigned, contains curative properties which 
exist in no other known substance or compound for 
the cure of Coughs and Hoarseness. Colds which are 
so severe that the patient cannot speak above a whis- 
per, are relieved at once, and often cured in a few 
hours. Cough Bush is not an expectorant, and does 
not nauseate the most delicate stomach. A dose taken 
at bedtime stops cough during the night. For sale b: 
druggists. Sent by mail on receipt of price, 25 a 
50 cents. R. PRETZINGER & BRO., Dayton, 01 Ohio. 











Columbia Bicycles 


Made of the very best material, 










expressly for road use. ‘‘Co- 
lumbias” are the favorite with 
riders, and their superiority in 
beauty, structure, and finish is 
acknowledged by all. 

Send 3c. stamp for 24-page 
Catalogue, with price-lists and 
full information. 


THE POPE MFG. 00,, 
597 WASHINGTON ST., 


Boston, Mass. 





PROMPT ACTION is needed 
when Cramped. Don’t experi- 
ment on yourselves. You need 
RELIEF AT ONCE. Get it, if 
possible, by using the Genuine 
FRED’K BROWN’S GINGER. 
Take no other. 








WJOHNS 


‘ASBESTS 


LIQUID PAINTS, ROOFING, 
Steam Pine & Boiler Coverings, Steam Packing, 
Mill Board, _ Sheathing, Fire root Coatings, &c. 


rn Descat « Price 
H.W. JOHNS MFC CO. 87 MAIDEN LANE, ay 





BRUNSWICE In powdered form, Delicious, economical, 
convenient. 10 varieties. Rich and nour- 
SOUPS. ishing. Depot, 74 Warren Street, 


by the most skilled workmen, | 








SYPHER & COQ. 


ARE NQW RECEIVING FROM EUROPE 


Antique Furniture, Clocks, 
Bronzes, China, &c., &c. 


° 739 & 741 BROADWAY. 
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Fevers, and a Rellabie Remedial 
Agent in all Diseases of the Stomach and 
intestines. 


justly celebrated DIETETIC PREPARATION 
in composition, principally the GLUTEN 
chemical process, from VERY 8U- 





medicinal food that 








patients 


Pach alow na senaitivecoition har ne GRANUM 


was the only thing id tolerat 
life seemed depending on its retention. 














OF THE UNITED STATES. § c 


ay JOHN CARLE8 SONS, S 





FISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFACTURED LY 
WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, Baltimore, Md. 
&3~ Send for Price-List, naming your County and State. 


KNABE 


PIAN NO- FORTES. 


EQUALLED 


Tone, Tonch Workmanstip, and Durability 


WILLIAM KNABE E& C 
Nos. 204 and 206 West Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





y 


¥ 





= to all Sewing Ma- 
Chingy: 2° gatistaction. 
erfect sa 

ce clas izes are made 


for 
ousehold Sewing Ma. 
on , $15 and 


50. Also larger 
= = factory needs 
and for all kinds of ma- 
chinery. 


Send for Circular to ' 
BACKUS WATER MOTOR CO., Newark, N. J 








DEAN’S RHEUMATIC PILLS, , 
of all Druggists at 50c. a box. Sent by mail on reccip 
Of price, by C. N, Crittenton, 115 Fulton 8t., N. ¥. 














